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FAS speakers examine the role of comedy in politics 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


The 2018 Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) hosted 
its first event, a panel dis- 
cussion on comedy and 
politics, on Thursday, Feb. 
22. The discussion featured 
Sophia McClennen, an ex- 
pert on political satire and 
founding director of Penn 
State University’s Center 


So 


By ANNA GORDON 
Staff Writer 


All seven Democratic 
candidates running for 
Governor of Maryland in 
2018 gathered to speak 
at the Greater Baltimore 
Democratic Gubernatorial 
Forum on Saturday, Feb. 24 
at the Baltimore War Me- 
morial. 

The candidates are: Bal- 
timore lawyer Jim Shea; 
former president and CEO 
of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement 
of Colored People Ben Jeal- 
ous; Baltimore County Ex- 
ecutive Kevin Kamenetz; 
former policy director for 
Michelle Obama Krishanti 
Vignarajah; Maryland State 
Senator Richard Madaleno; 
Prince George’s County Ex- 
ecutive Rushern Baker; and 
former Senior Advisor for 
Innovation to Hillary Clin- 
ton Alec Ross. 

Two of these candidates 
have connections to Hop- 
kins. Kamenetz is an alum- 


Gubernatorial hopefuls 
denounce Hogan's 


for Global Studies; Carrie 
Christoffersen, curator of 
collections at the News- 
eum; and Saturday Night 
Live writer Nimesh Patel. 
The discussion was mod- 
erated by Bentley Allan, an 
assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at Hopkins. The 
Program in Museums and 
Society and the Program in 
Film and Media Studies co- 
sponsored the event. 
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COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Democratic candidates for governor spoke in the War Memorial Building. 


nus from the class of 1979, 
and Ross served as a Dis- 
tinguished Senior Fellow 
focusing on emerging tech- 
nologies at Hopkins from 
November 2015 to Decem- 
ber 2017. 

During the forum, the 
candidates shared their 
platforms on a number of 
issues. Many of the candi- 
dates stressed the impor- 
tance of defeating the cur- 
rent governor of Maryland, 
Republican Larry Hogan. 

Shea criticized Hogan's 
leadership in his opening 
statement. 

“T have no quarrel with 
the people who are on stage 
with me today. My quarrel is 

‘with Larry Hogan,” he said. 

He urged fellow candi- 
dates and the audience to 
work together to defeat Ho- 

an. 
“All around the state, 
people tell me he hasn't 
done that much harm. I dis- 
agree,” he said. “I say let’s 
vote Larry Hogan out of 

Sre GOVERNOR, PAGE A6 


McClennen explained 
differences in the ways 
people consume generic 


comedy versus the ways 
they consume satire. Ge- 
neric comedy’s main aim 
is to make people laugh for 
the purpose of stress relief 
and catharsis. 

According to McClen- 
nen, processing satire has 
a different effect. Research 
also shows that people who 
regularly consume satire are 
better at cognitive processes 
such as problem solving, de- 
tecting lies and understand- 
ing social situations. 

McClennen believes that 
this characteristic of satire 
makes it a particularly rel- 
evant medium for modern 
audiences. 


“Satire... is really about 
going after faulty logic, 
misrepresentations, misin- 
formation, lies presented 
as truth,” she said. “In this 
particular moment, I think 
satire performs an especial- 


ly powerful role, because | 


we are sifting through so 
C ary ae ” 
much false information. 


Hopkins releases report 
on student mental health 


Patel explained how he 


sifts through that false in- 
formation when writing a 


joke about a current event. _ 


“To me, the best comedy 
is short and it helps you 
process something quickly, 
so when you have a torna- 
do of nonsense, you've just 
got to get to the thing that 
is immediately funny about 
it to help you process it,” he 

See FAS, pace A5 


| By ALYSSA WOODEN 


News & Features Editor 
Nine months after its 
draft recommendations 


were released, the Task Force 
on Student Mental Health 
and Well-being published 
its final report on Thursday 
detailing specific ways that 


or depressed that it was “dif- 
ficult to function.” Nearly 30 
percent of undergraduates 
and over 15 percent of grad- 
uate students said they had 
seriously considered suicide. 

The report’s recommen- 
dations will be implemented 
by the JHU Mental Health 
Committee which is cur- 


the Univer- rently be- 
sity can im- ing formed. 
orove men- e The grou 
fal health “What needs to will ‘ike 
on campus. be investigated both © stu- 
The Task st fate DS : dents and 
more is exactly the pie 
Force was - administra- 
compsed of cause of the toxic tors. 
students, fac- culture.” Chivas 
ulty and staff of the De- 
from all nine — MaricA partment 
divisions. ZIMMERMAN, of Mental 
The _re- Memser oF YESPLUS Health __ at 
port recom- the Bloom- 
mends _ that RE EE berg School 
the Universi- of Public 


ty promote a climate of sup- 
port, increase student access 
to mental health services 
and provide mental health 
awareness training to stu- 


| dents, faculty and staff. 


In addition to its recom- 
mendations, the report in- 


| cludes information about 
University mental health 
| services as well as data 
from the 2016 Enrolled 
Student Survey. Out of the 
16,014 students who re- 
ceived a survey, 14.1 per- 
cent responded... ~ 


The data compares mental 
health at Hopkins with that 
of peer institutions. Fifty- 
eight percent of students re- 
ported feeling overwhelmed 
“often or very often.” A ma- 
jority of students indicated 
that at least occasionally, 
they were so overwhelmed 


Health Dani Fallin served 
as one of the co-chairs of 
the Task Force. She de- 
scribed the process that led 
to the final report. 

“Before we could make 
any particular recommen- 
dations, we needed to re- 
ally understand the land- 
scape and the challenges 
about what works and what 
doesn’t work at Hopkins,” 
she said. 

Students, like senior 
Alizay Jalisi, appreciate that 
the University is taking ac- 
tion but are discouraged by 
the findings of the report. 

“Tt was disappointing 
but unsurprising to have 
to confirm what I already 

suspected about the men- 
tal health of the students 
on this campus,” she said. 

Ser TASK FORCE, pace A4 


Sexual assault panel jeatures Md. governor candidate 


By KATY WILNER 
Staff Writer 


Krishanti “Krish” Vig- 
narajah, a female candidate 
for governor of Maryland 
who is currently running 
against seven male candi- 
dates, moderated a panel 
discussion titled the “Sex- 
ual Harassment Sympo- 
sium” on Wednesday. 

The event, which took 
place in Hodson Hall, was 
co-hosted by the Hopkins 
College Democrats, Hopkins 
Feminists and JHU Voice for 
Choice and was intended to 
further the conversation of 
the #MeToo movement. 

A main focus of Vignara- 
jah’s_ political campaign 


is the reduction of sexual 
assault and harassment 
throughout the state. As a 
supporter of the #MeToo 
movement, Vignarajah has 
proposed a state agency 
that would reduce rape kit 
backlog, monitor state offic- 
es, identify repeat offenders 
and provide supplemental 
services to survivors. 

Vignarajah stated that 
Americans need to make 
sure that their elected of- 
ficials support those who 
speak out against sexual 
assault. 

“Let survivors’ voices not 
fall on deaf ears,” Vignarajah 
said. 

In addition to Vignarajah, 
the panel was composed of 


Madelynn Wellons, a soph- 
omore and sexual assault 
survivor, Christine Fei, class 
of 2016 and former co-direc- 
tor of the Sexual Assault Re- 
source Unit (SARU) and Fa- 
biana Diaz, an activist and 
sexual assault survivor. 

The conversation first 
touched on the subject of 
sexual assault on school 
campuses, the resources 
provided to survivors and 
the process of reporting 
sexual offenders. 

“The process needs to be 
changed and needs to be 
more survivor-centered,” 
Diaz said. 

She feels that it is impor- 
tant for colleges to tell sex- 
ual assault survivors that 


they believe their stories 
and to provide a safe space 
for them to talk. 

The panelists also 
called for other resources 
such as permitted leaves 
of absence from school 
and an increased accessi- 
bility to counselors who 
specialize in addressing 
sexual assault cases. 

“You should not be los- 
ing scholarships or finan- 
cial aid if you need to take 
fewer classes a semester be- 
cause you were assaulted,” 
Fei said. 

Fei is currently the re- 
search manager at End 
Rape on Campus (EROC), 
an advocacy organization 

See PANEL, pace A6 
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hhodes Scholarship to LiveSale broadens reach to include medical campus 
expand global openings 


By MORGAN OME 
News & Features Editor 


The Rhodes Scholar- 
ship, which funds studies 
at Oxford University 
recipients, announced on 
Feb. 19 that it will be ex- 
panding the program by 


for 


“The Rhodes is a really 
small number of students,” 
said. “Is it important? 
Yes. But I would say a pro- 
gram like the Fulbright is 
far more important, because 
it sends a greater number of 


she 


young Americans abroad to | 


more countries, to study and 


adding two research and 
additional also to live 
scholarships “Whenever in communi- 
for students ie ties and teach 
from  any- 4 scholarship English and 
where iN is announced teach Ameri- 
the world. . can culture,” 
Until this it’s usually she said. 

year, Rhodes Bia Oppor- 
Scholarships done with a tunities for 
were only lot of idealistic students to 


available for 
applicants 


language.” 


pursue post- 
graduate 


from select — KELLY BARRY, education are 
countries. NATIONAL critical today, 

Estab- FELLOWSHIPS Barry said, 
lished in PROGRAM DIRECTOR es pe cially 
1903, the as___ relations 
Rhodes between the 
Scholarship is named for U.S. and foreign nations 
Cecil Rhodes, an impe- grow increasingly strained. 


rialist and businessman. 
Rhodes has been contro- 
versial because he sup- 
ported apartheid in South 
Africa and pushed for 
military expansion of the 
British empire in the 19th 
century. 

Kelly Barry, the director 
of the University’s National 
Fellowships Program, said 
that while this is a small 
number, she believes the 
decision to be more inclu- 
sive is a promising step. 

“The emphasis on ex- 
panding eligibility and on 
making the Rhodes more 
inclusive is obviously the 
right direction to go,” she 
said. 

Barry explained that 
applying for the Rhodes 
Scholarship will remain the 
same for Hopkins students, 


regardless of their country | 


of origin. 

“It’s not going to change 
our process or the way 
that the National Fellow- 
ships Program advises 
students,” she said. “Any 
students that are eligible 
for the new global scholar- 
ships would work with our 
cohort of applicants.” 

This year, over 100 
Rhodes Scholarships will 
be offered. This is the first 
year that British students 
and students from any- 
where in the world are eli- 
gible for the scholarship. 

Aside from the two glob- 
al scholarships, students 
within designated regions 
and countries can apply for 
specific spots. For example, 
32 Rhodes Scholarships are 
only available to students 
from the U.S. 

For Barry, diversity 
and inclusion within the 
Rhodes Scholarship can 
relate to race, ethnicity or 
gender, but should also 
consider the college or 
university from which stu- 
dents come. 

“In theory it’s more in- 
clusive, but whenever a 
scholarship is announced 
or expanded it’s usually 
done with a lot of ideal- 
istic language. And what 
matters a lot more is that 
you look at the cohorts 
of scholars who are actu- 
ally named,” she said. “At 
present, if you look at the 
Rhodes Scholars from the 
U.S., almost half come from 
a handful of universities.” 

Barry stressed that while 
expanding the Rhodes 
Scholarship is a good step, 
it offers fewer opportuni- 
ties in comparison to other 
fellowships. 

Gs 
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“Given the political cli- 
mate in the U.S., studying 
and living abroad couldn’t 
be more important. It’s vi- 
tal,” she said. 


| By VANCE WOOD 
| Kor 7he News-Letter 


The LiveSafe app, which 

| allows users to share infor- 

mation and communicate 

with local police and safety 

| Officials, became available 

on the East Baltimore cam- 
pus on Feb. 16. 

The app is directly linked 

| to local law enforcement 
at hundreds of universi- 
| ties, malls and workplaces 
across the world, from the 
University of Wellington in 
| New Zealand to the Xerox 
| corporation in Connecticut. 
It allows two-way com- 
| munication 
| cal security and the user. 
| Through the app, the user 
| can request a safe walk, re- 
port something suspicious 
and directly contact local 
security. The user can also 
share their location with a 
| friend or family member 
| so they can be virtually 
walked home. 

George Economas, Hop- 
kins Medicine’s interim 
| vice president for corporate 
security, explained how the 
app was first introduced to 
2016 in 


between _ lo- 


| the University in 
| Washington, D.C. 
| “Initially the LiveSafe 


Was 


app ts 
rolled out Se 
on the D.C. 


campuses 
as a pilot to 
see how the 
program 
operated 
and for 
to evalu- 
ate it be- 
cause there 
other 
products 
out there,” 
Economas 


us 


were 


said. 
After 
Pe sting 


LiveSafe, Economas_ said 
that they decided to release 
the app on the Homewood 
Campus in August 2017 for 
Hopkins undergraduates. 
“We were very happy 
with its functionality, its 
easy usage,” he said. “So it 
was adopted. First Home- 
wood rolled out, and then 
[because] you don’t want 
to overwhelm your sys- 
tem, we rolled it out cam- 


pus by campus, to East 
Baltimore.” 
According to Econo- 


mas, the area surrounding 
the East Baltimore campus 
has twice as many occur- 


rences of theft and arrest 
than Charles Village, the 
location of Homewood 
Campus. 

“We sit on the Eastern 
District’s southern bound- 
ary. The Eastern District is 
one of the more high crime 
rate districts in the city, 
which is rated one of the 
highest crime cities in the 
country,” he said. 

Supriya Dhaurali, a re- 
searcher on the East Balti- 
more campus, believes that 
the app can be useful to 
students when they walk to 
campus, although she does 
not believe the area to be 


By SEBASTIAN 
KETTNER 
Staff Writer 


The Counseling Center 
and Office of LGBTQ Life 
hosted Linda Bacon to de- 
liver a talk on body image 
through the lens of social 


| justice on Wednesday. This 


lecture took place during 
National Eating Disorder 
Awareness (NEDA) Week. 
Bacon is an associate nu- 
tritionist at the University 
of California, Davis. She is 
best known for her research 
on weight and her advocacy 
for weight inclusivity. She 
spoke mostly about the is- 
sue of body image and the 
inferior treatment of the 
obese and overweight, com- 
paring it to other appear- 
ance-related biases such as 
racism and transphobia. 
“Think about the prob- 
lem with telling larger 
people to lose weight to get 


the privileges they are miss- 
ing... instead of being com- 
passionate when they are 
discriminated against. That 
discrimination is like rac- 
ism in action,” Bacon said. 

Bacon also gave a per- 
sonal account of her strug- 
gles with eating disorders 
and her gender identity. She 
spoke of her issues with her 
parents, such as how, as a 
young adult, she learned to 
play at being a girl to make 
her life easier. Then she 
pointed to a picture of her- 
self in a dress in her late 20s. 

“Do you see the size 
of those pupils? Do you 
know how much cocaine it 
took for me to fit into that 
dress?” she said. 

Bacon explained that 


many of her early is- 
sues with her body image 
stemmed from confusion 
about her gender identity. 

“I got censured by my 
parents. I learned to play at 
being a girl, and I learned 
to pass, so that life was eas- 
ier for me,” she said. 

Bacon also cited peer-re- 
viewed studies that claimed 
environmental influences 
are a better judge of a per- 
son’s health than their 
weight or body mass index. 
She also said that our cul- 


& ¢& 


ture has lost the ability to 
look at the scientific validity 
of a subject, opting to act on 
emotion or preconception. 

“What we are taught in 
our culture is very differ- 
ent from what the evidence 
shows. Ninety percent of 
dieters regain their weight, 
or they become heavier 
than when they began diet- 
ing,” she said. “But are peo- 
ple still dieting? They are.” 

Although Bacon’s _lec- 
ture largely focused on 
negative issues surround- 
ing weight-inclusivity and 
transphobia, she said that 
there are also reasons to be 
optimistic. 

“There is. an incredible 
fat acceptance community 
where diversity in bodies 
[is] celebrated, and people 
aren't viewed through the 
conventional lens of attrac- 
tiveness,” Bacon said. 

For senior Kyra Meko, 
Bacon's lecture was particu- 
larly moving. Meko is recov- 
ering from an eating disor- 
der, and she thought Bacon 
presented the issue of body 
image in an important way. 

“The talk was empower- 
ing and paradigm-shifting. 
Recovering from an eating 
disorder can often feel re- 
ally isolating, so to hear it 
framed as a social justice is- 
sue is incredibly powerful,” 
she wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “I appreciated 
her recognition that... body 
discrimination is inextrica- 
bly intertwined with race, 
class, gender, orientation and 
ability among other things.” 

Meko also _appreci- 
ated Bacon's discussion of 
the relationship between 
weight and physical health. 

“So many of us hold the 
belief that being fat is un- 
healthy, so it was surpris- 
ing and compelling to hear 
all of the data and facts 


supporting a stronger focus. 


on social determinants of 
health instead of weight,” 
Meko wrote. “It was also 
really sad to hear how 
much body discrimination 
impacts medical practice.” 

Senior Theo Kranidas 
thought that the talk was 
compelling. He said that 
many people don’t come 


at the issue of body image 
from both the academic 
and social perspective. 

“I thought it was helpful 
to have scientific informa- 
tion that counteracts the 
social interaction. It guides 
us in how to take that aca- 
demic information and use 
it in everyday life,” he said. 

Kranidas said the lecture 
forced him to confront biases 
that he didn’t know he had. 

“Tt was important for me 
to look at things like the 
gender binary and acknowl- 
edge that I know what 
should be right. But I’m not 
to the point where I believe 
that I engage in society in 
a way that I do what we 
should be doing,” he said. 

Senior Kelsey Harper 
enjoyed the fact that Ba- 
con’s lecture took place 
during NEDA Week, citing 
the effect her research has 
had on the body-positivity 
community. 

“The health at every size 
movement was essentially 
started by her. It’s broaden- 
ing our idea of health and 
our idea of beauty, because 
we have such a narrow def- 
inition of that at this point,” 
Harper said. 

For Harper, Bacon’s lec- 
ture helped her accept things 
she’d been having trouble 
confessing. The way Bacon 
integrated her own personal 
struggles bolstered this. 

“I think it reinforced a lot 
of things that I’ve been try- 
ing to tell myself. Hearing it 
and believing it are two dif- 
ferent things. And this real- 
ly helped with the believing 
part of it,” Harper said. “By 


Scholar promotes body positivity through research 


incorporating her own sto- 
ries and her own emotions, 
it made the facts and the sci- 
ence more believable.” 

Harper thought that the 
many-sided approach Bacon 
used in her lecture strength- 
ened the argument for body- 
inclusivity. She said that the 
issues of body-acceptance, 
transphobia and racism are 
important on college cam- 
puses and that Bacon tied 
them all together smoothly. 

“The talk did a good job 
of tying these issues under 
the umbrella of accept- 
ing yourself and accepting 
other people. Finding ways 
to mitigate that stigma and 
be successful in this society 
that can be toxic and isn’t 
accepting of everyone at 
this point,” Harper said. 

Kranidas, however, finds 
it hard to imagine that obe- 
sity and weight-inclusivity 
will become socially ac- 
cepted any time soon. 
However, he does find Ba- 
con’s research compelling. 

“I would be interested to 
see how this theory would 
be received by people not al- 
ready open to the ideas that 
she is putting forth,” he said. 

Meko found the turnout 
at the event disappointing, 
but she believes that the 
small turnout was because 
body issues are difficult for 
some to speak about. 

“I'm happy there was a 
space to talk about these 
issues On campus even 
if it wasn’t super well-at- 
tended, and I hope to carry 
what I heard on with me as 
I move through the world,” 
Meko wrote. 


COURTESY OF SEBASTIAN KETTNER 
Linda Bacon promoted positivity for a diverse range of body pe 
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FILE PHOTO 
Amid a spike in crime, Hopkins instituted the new system on the East Baltimore campus. 


dangerous. 

“For the most part I feel 
pretty safe,” she said. “I 
know that there is security, 
I see them every couple 
blocks in every direction I 
go.” 

There are specific fea- 
tures that Dhaurali thinks 
will be especially helpful. 

‘II like] the one where 
someone can virtually fol- 
low you as you're walking 
home or walking to your 
apartment,” she said. “That 
feature is the one that I 
think would be the most 
useful.” 

Freshman Ben Bich, who 
does research at the med 
campus, said that the app 
can be useful for contacting 
campus security in emer- 
gency situations. 

“That’s pretty important 
because some people don’t 
have the security phone 
number on their phone, 
so if they ever needed to 
get ahold of security they 
could,” he said. 

eS 


sian 


| regularly, said that re eels 


safer on the Homewood 
Campus because of its in- 
creased security presence. 

“You definitely see the 
security around the cam- 
pus at Homewood,” she 
said. “[At the East Bal- 
timore campus], even if 
there is security, they’re 
really well hidden, so you 
don’t know who you would 
go to for help.” 

She is happy that the app 
can now be used at the East 
Baltimore campus. 

“IT feel like that would 
make a lot of students who 
do research on the med 
campus feel a lot safer,” 
she said. 

Economas_ hopes _ stu- 
dents use the app to help 
security do their work 
more efficiently. 

“Security can’t be every- 
where all the time,” he said. 
“So if someone sees some- 
thing suspicious or sees 
something concerning they 
can get that information 
directly to us. They could 
take a picture and send it 
to us, and it comes across 
anonymously as well. It 
gives us the opportunity to 
react.” 

Since the app was first 
released, Economas said 
that 1,558 people have 
downloaded it, 62 people 
have requested safe walks 
and three people have sub- 
mitted safety tips. Econo- 


| mas emphasized that one 


of the app’s main functions 
is to give users the tools to 
communicate. 

“If you see something, 
say something. Let the pro- 
fessionals worry about it af- 
ter that,” he said. “Don’t be 
the person who sits there 
and says ‘I wish someone | 
had said something,’ We're 
giving you a tool you can 
use so that you can [com- 
municate] a lot easier than 
ever Refores: 
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Peabody Lonservalory relaunches | jaan nee Daltimore First stresses 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 
Peabody Conserva- 
tory recently announced 


that seven new musicians 
would join their Jazz Stud- 
ies faculty. The program 
welcomed Director Sean 
Jones in January several 
months after the resigna- 
tion of the former Found- 
ing Director Gary Thomas. 

Thomas, one of the two 
black faculty members in 
the program at the time, 
cited discrimination as a 
reason for his departure. 
He established the pro- 
gram in 2001 to broaden 
Peabody’s reach, which has 
traditionally focused on 
classical music, to include 
jazz, a historically African- 
American form. 

Peabody Dean Fred 
Bronstein said that he 
hopes Jones will take the 
department in a new di- 
rection. 

“T don’t know that the 
program has ever been 
what we really wanted it to 
be,” he said. “There’s an op- 
portunity now to really do 
that. There’s a new energy 
there and a new commit- 
ment.” 

Bronstein said that Pea- 
body was hoping to con- 
tinue the expansion of the 
program because of the 
cross-genre influence of 
jazz and because of the 
form’s historic roots in Bal- 
timore. He said that the 
new faculty would allow 
them to increase connec- 
tions with the local com- 


munity. 
The new faculty in- 
cludes saxophonist Tim 


- Loe 


“(The program] deserves 
life and a fair chance to suc- 
ceed,” he wrote. “If they’re 
sincere about trying to im- 
prove that, then things can 


only get better.” 
Wolf, who plays the 
vibraphone, drums and 


piano, among other instru- 
ments, said that the alle- 
gations of discrimination 
from Thomas did not influ- 
ence his decision to accept 
the position. 

“We're trying to move 
on from that. Peabody has 
pressed the restart button 
on the program,” he said. 
“There’s always two dif- 
ferent sides of a story, and 
I haven't heard everything 
that’s come out, nor do I re- 
ally want to hear that. All 
I can do is just try to take 
everything in and join the 
facility and be as positive 


Green, jazz bassist ~ Kris- as possible” 


topher Funn and multi- 
instrumentalist | Warren 
Wolf, all of whom are Af- 
rican-American Baltimore 
natives. 

The program will also 
welcome percussionist 
Quincy Phillips, vocalist 
Charenee Wade and guitar- 
ist Matthew Stevens. Pia- 
nist Alex Brown will serve 
as a visiting artist. 


Troy Long, a junior 
studying jazz piano at 
Peabody, wrote in an 


email to The News-Letter 
that he knows two of the 
new faculty. Green was 
his saxophone teacher in 
high school, and Wolf also 
coached him. 

“T expect them to bring 
fresh energy,” he wrote. 
“They're amazing musi- 
cians with great attitudes. 
Most of all I know they 
won’t put up with the 


administrative shenani- 
gans.” 
Long added that while he 


will graduate before many of 
the changes at Peabody will 
start to take effect, he was 
glad to see the department 
moving in its new direction. 


According to Wolf, the 
question of white jazz mu- 
sicians has been ongoing 
in the industry since the 
1930s. He said that, gener- 
ally speaking, race is not as 
important as a musician’s 
quality. 

However, he added that 
it would be good to diver- 
sify the department and 
said that Peabody had tak- 
en steps in the right direc- 
tion in hiring Sean Jones 
and bringing other black 
musicians like himself on 
board. 

Green, an 
saxophonist, composer 
and arranger, said that 
Thomas was his teacher in 
high school. He added that 
he took the circumstances 
under which Thomas re- 
signed into account while 
considering the position. 

“I was able to overcome 
that and actually come in 
and think about the bigger 
picture with the students 
and having a new oppor- 
tunity. I hope that hurdle 
was able to be crossed over 
and ironed out,” he said. 
“Maybe some awareness 


acclaimed 


was brought to that and 
we can have a fresh start 
and come at it with some 
ideas.” 

He agreed with Wolf 
that the quality of a jazz 
musician crosses racial bar- 
riers. 

“When it comes to me 
playing music or thinking 
about jazz, it’s music,” he 
said. “People who love it 
are people who love it no 
matter what shade, color or 
ethnicity you come from. 
It’s all about the music at 
the end of the day.” 

Long agreed that jazz in- 
struction doesn’t have to be 
exclusively black. 

“Music is universal, so as 
long as that faculty member 
understands and acknowl- 
edges the roots of jazz and 
teachers with that in mind, 
then it doesn’t matter who 
they are,” he wrote. 

He added that because 
of some of the past contro- 
versy, promoting diversity 
is important. 

“At Peabody specifically 
I believe having an Afri- 
can-American faculty for 
the jazz department is very 
necessary,” he wrote. “The 
schools needs more black 
faculty.” 

Like Bronstein, Green 
said that he wanted to 
highlight the influence 
jazz has had on other 
genres of music. 

He added that he hoped 
to bring a spirit of mentor- 
ship. 

“T feel like in jazz and 
in music in general, stu- 
dents need encouragement 
and need mentorship,” he 
said. “[Students need _ to] 
understand what it takes 
to actually use what they’re 
learning in the Conserva- 
tory and go out and actu- 
ally make their living and 
understand what it means 
to be a jazz musician.” 

According to Bronstein, 
the Jazz Studies program 
is very small: They cur- 
rently have about 11 or 12 


Errata: Feb. 22 Edition 


In the Feb. 22, 2017 edition of The News-Letter, in the 
article, “Reflecting on the history of black students at 
Hopkins, ” the original article quoted Ralph Moore saying 
that the name of his class president was Jeff Hoffman. His 


name was actually Shep Hoffman. : 


The article also incorrectly stated that Charles Carroll sigue 
the Constitution. Carroll eal eee the Declaration of 


eA Ines: 


\X) 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Peabody Conservatory recently hired seven musicians for their Jazz Studies program, which was created in 2001. 


students. However, he said 
that they hoped to expand 
to around 40 students un- 
der Jones. 

He hopes this expansion 
will enrich other areas of 
instruction as they explore 
the influence of jazz in 
other genres. For example, 
he said that classical stu- 
dents may be taught how 
to improvise, a technique 
commonly associated with 
jazz. 

He added that he hopes 
expanding the program 
will allow them to further 
the connection with Balti- 
more community. 

“We're very fortunate 
in Baltimore, particularly 
in the field of jazz, to have 
people like Warren Wolf 
that are extraordinary art- 
Bronstein said. “So 
for us to_not tap into that 
wouldn’t make a lot of 
sense.” 

Wolf said that he shared 
the goal of connecting more 
with the community with 
Peabody’s help. 

“With Sean Jones’ lead- 
ership, we’re able to possi- 
bly do a lot of great things 
with the jazz program and 
just give back to the city,” 
he said. “I’m touring all 
the time, but Baltimore is 
my home base. I love the 
city.” 

He said that he wanted | 
to focus on connecting with 
local students who may be 
aspiring jazz musicians. 

“The music programs 
in Baltimore City have 
dwindled so much, at least 
from when I was a kid,” 
he said. “We could always 
play more in the commu- 
nity and try to reach peo- 
ple with the music in areas 
that most people won't go 
toe 


ists,” 


Wolf and Green are both 
alumni of Baltimore School 
for the Arts, a public arts 
high school which offers 
music, dance, theatre and 
other programs. 

Green said that his ex- 
periences as a_ student 
were a big part of why he 
got more involved in jazz 
music. 

He said that he would 
go to performances with 
his band teachers, some- 
thing which he said budget 
cuts in the City prevented 
current students from do- 
ing. 

“We'd see _ different 
bands come to town and 
be really inspired when we 
heard professional musi- 
cians play,” he said. “I’d def- 
initely love for a platform 
like Peabody to go around 
to different high schools to 
play for the kids... to give 
them hope.” 


Trisha Parayil contributed 
reporting. 


| munity 


By KELECHI 
NWANKWOALA 
For The News-Letter 


In an effort to ensure 
student volunteers remain 
committed to local com- 
service projects, 
senior Elizabeth Crespi co- 
founded Baltimore First, 
a student-led Center For 


* | Social Concern (CSC) pro- 


gram last January. 
Baltimore First partners 
with local non-profit orga- 
nizations, through which 
they offer various pro- 
grams for student volun- 
teers. Students are able to 
choose the programs that 
appeal to their interests. 
These programs, which 
meet weekly, biweekly or 
monthly, include childcare 
programs like the St. Fran- 
cis Neighborhood Cen- 
ter, gardening at the Civic 
Works urban farm in East 
Baltimore and feeding el- 
derly residents at Keswick. 
One of Baltimore First’s 
programs, Club 1111, aims 
to provide relaxing activi- 
ties for people with disabil- 
ities, such as getting fake 
tattoos from volunteers. 
“We wanted an organi- 


commitment to City 


try any program they want. 

“I’m really excited about 
how well it’s going.” Crespi 
said. “We first of all just 
get raving reviews from all 
our community partners, 
which is our priority... Dif- 
ferent organizations really 
trust us.” 

Members of Baltimore 
First have attested to how 
the group’s emphasis on 
consistent, quality volun- 
teering has changed their 
perspective on service and 
the Baltimore community 
as a whole. 

Sophomore Kiahna Re- 
van, one of the group’s 
directors of recruitment, 
spoke about how Baltimore 
First got her to care more 
about service. 

“It was seeing the di- 
rect impact you have when 
youre voluntarily going 
somewhere and doing some- 
thing, when you care about 
it and you see people ben- 
efitting from your presence. 
It’s enriching,” Revan said. 
“That's definitely something 
you can see in Club 1111, just 
talking to the people.” 

Freshman Neha Gupta, 
the special events coordina- 
tor for Baltimore First, works 


ing to make 


zation that at Keswick 
encouraged ,. on Sunday 
students to We wanted an mornings, 
put the com- organization feeding elder- 
| munity first, ly residents 
| because that’s that encouraged and __spend- 
| really what ing time with 
| we need to do students to put them. 

if we're go- the community “It makes 


Baltimore feel 


any sort of fist.’ a little more 
real _impact_— ELIZABETH CRESPI, like home,” 
through vol- SENIOR Gupta said. 
unteering,” Crespi has 
Crespi said. also noted 
Prior to the organization's how members have become 
founding, Crespi — cur- more thoughtful as they 


rently president of Baltimore 
First — and other founding 
members were involved in 
community work indepen- 
dently as well as through the 
CSC. However, they felt that 
their work was not doing 
enough to create genuine en- 
gagement in the community. 

After speaking to mem- 


bers of local community 


service organizations, 
Crespi said that they real- 
ized that Hopkins students 
have a negative reputation 
in Baltimore. 

Community organiza- 
tions felt that volunteers 
were not committed and 
were volunteering sim- 
ply for the sake of resume 
building. | Organizations 
also reported that volun- 
teers who were genuinely 
interested in philanthropy 
drained their resources by 
working inconsistently. 

According to Crespi, hav- 
ing consistent volunteers 
means that the organization 


does not have to waste time 
and resources reteaching 
the same skills to different 
people. Children, the elderly 
and the disabled also get a 
sense of stability by interact- 
ing with the same people. 
“In terms of projects 


like Club 1111 where you're 


working with people with 
disabilities, they really like 
to see the same faces every 
time,” Crespi said. “They 
recognize you, they get ex- 
cited to see you.” 

In order to foster consis- 
tency among volunteers, Bal- 
timore First requires appli- 
cants to attend 80 percent of 
the program’s meetings ev- 
ery semester. To ensure that 
students choose the project 
that is right for them, all new 
members get a two week tri- 
al period in which they can 


e 


continue with the process. 
She has noticed that even 
students who start off on 
the fence about service end 
up incorporating service 
as a central aspect of their 
lives. She credits consisten- 
cy as the catalyst. 

Some students have been 
able to get jobs through the 
connections they made vol- 
unteering, and leaders of 
community organizations 
who have partnered with 
Baltimore First have been 
willing to write recommen- 
dation letters for students. 

Volunteers like Revan 
also said that their work 
with Baltimore First’ pro- 
vided much needed stress 
relief. 

“Being in an organiza- 
tion like this forces you to 
get off campus and get out 
of that bubble and do some 
meaningful work,” Revan 
said. “It also allows me to 
focus less on academics and 
more on doing the things I 
enjoy.” 

Junior Michael Ontive- 
ros, another director of re- 
cruitment, explained that 
Baltimore First has plans to 
create events outside of ser- 
vice programming. 

“We're looking at hav- 
ing some workshops next 
semester to actually inform 
the Hopkins population, as 
well as anyone else in the 
community, about certain 
problems that we help ad- 
dress by volunteering,” On- 
tiveros said. 

In doing so, the organiza- 
tion aims to offer students 
the chance to reflect on the 
impact they are making and 
the problems they are try- 

ing to fix, along with where 
these problems come from 
and what makes them so 
pervasive. 
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Peaceful protests will not How can Hopkins improve student mental health? 


allect admission decisions 22% 


By SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features Editor 


Hopkins is now among 
a growing number of U.S. 
universities assuring un- 
dergraduate student appli- 
cants that participating in 
peaceful protests against 
gun violence will not nega- 
tively impact their chances 
of admission. 

After the University’s an- 
nouncement, other universi- 
ties in Maryland, including 
the University of Maryland, 
College Park and Goucher 
College issued similar state- 
ments on Monday. 

Universities outside of 
Maryland promising to sup- 
port the right of applicants 
to protest 
gun violence 


include the and is about 
Massachu- : . supportin 
and policy is pp g 
setts Institute P Y : high — school 
of Technol: about supporting students as 
ogy, Yale Uni- otydents they learn to 
versity, the use their civic 


University of 
Virginia and 


Brown  Uni- may be; in 
versity. — ELLEN KIM, this instance, 
On Feb. DEAN OF ‘there's clearly 
14, a mass UNDERGRADUATE a very deep- 
shooting ADMISSIONS felt reaction to | 
at the Mar- an important 
jory Stone- civic issue 


man Douglas High School 
(Stoneman Douglas) in 
Parkland, Fla. killed 17 
people and injured 14 oth- 
ers. It is one of the deadliest 
school shootings to date. 

The suspect is 19-year- 
old Nikolas Cruz, a former 
student at Stoneman Doug- 
las who confessed to the 
shooting. Law enforcement 
officials told the Associated 
Press that Cruz used an 
AR-15 semi-automatic style 
weapon in the shooting. 

On Wednesday, Stone- 
man Douglas students 
resumed going to school 
for the first time since the 
shooting. 

Since then, high school 
students across the nation 
have been calling for strict- 
er gun control measures. 
Student protests have been 
taking place from coast to 
coast, with thousands rally- 
ing in Florida and student 
walkouts taking place in 
cities such as Phoenix, Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. On 
Feb. 21, hundreds of Mary- 
land students marched to 
the U.S. Capitol to protest 
gun violence. 

On Friday, Feb. 23, the 
University issued a state- 
ment on Twitter stating 
that it valued students 
who engage in “productive 
+ peaceful student engage- 
ment.” Similar announce- 
ments were made on other 
social media channels and 
on the Office of Undergrad- 
uate Admissions website. 

“Our undergrad admis- 
sions office supports stu- 
dents who take respectful 
action, and your admis- 
sion will not be negatively 
impacted if you are disci- 


__ plined for expressing your- 
bj 


=* 
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“This statement 


expressing their 
civic voice.” 
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The Office of Undergraduate Admissions is located in Mason Hall. 


self in a peaceful way,” the | 
statement read. 

In an email to The News- | 
Letter, Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Admissions Ellen Kim | 
explained why the Univer- | 
sity issued the statement. 

“With the growing 
national conversation | 
around this topic, we 
thought it was important | 
to let our prospective | 
students and applicants 
know what our policy is,” | 
Kim wrote. 

She stressed that the 
University has not adopted 
a new stance on student ac- 
tivism but instead sought 
to emphasize their existing 
viewpoint. 

“The statement is a re- 
inforcement 
of our policy 


voice, what- 
ever the topic | 


that many students across 
the country feel strongly 
about voicing their opinions 
on,” she wrote. 

Kim went on to explain 
that an indication of dis- 
ciplinary history does not 
result in the automatic dis- 
qualification of an applicant. 

“All disciplinary history 
is considered in context: 
our admissions committee 
uses the student’s explana- 
tion and, oftentimes, letters 
from teachers or high school 
counselors, to understand 
and help us interpret the 
circumstances around each 
student and what the situa- 
tion was,” she wrote. 

Kim also clarified that 
the University’s statement 
on Feb. 23 does not strictly 
apply to activism related to 
gun control. 

“This would apply to 
any participation that was 
done in a way that shows 
the student was engaged in 
a thoughtful and peaceful 
manner,” Kim wrote. “This 
statement and policy is 
about supporting students 
expressing their civic voice, 
which could apply to a mul- 
titude of issues.” 

According to Kim, the 
University would look at the 
intent of applicants who en- 
gaged in student activism, 
as well as what they learned 
from civic engagement. 

“Activism is most im- 
pactful when there is a 
productive expression and 
exchange of ideas,” she 
wrote. “We're looking for 
students who are partici- 
pating in civic discourse 
that is personally mean- 
ingful to them but who are 
also open and respectful to 
other viewpoints.” 


~ 


| sions of the task force,” 


TASK FORCE, From Al 
groups 
queer students, 
black students and other 
students of color are more 
likely to feel depressed or 
be so overwhelmed or anx- 
ious to the point that they 
find it difficult to function.” 
After it was first con- 
vened by University Presi- 


Vices as 


| dent Ronald J. Daniels in 


March 2016, the Task Force 
gathered information via 


| the survey and by looking 


at mental health practices 
of other universities as well 
as academic literature on 
student mental health. 
Fallin elaborated on how 
the Task Force created its 
three primary recommen- 
dations. The first involves 
changing the environment 
at Hopkins to be more sup- 
portive of students with 


| mental health issues. Ac- 
| cording to Fallin, the Uni- 


versity can create such an 


| environment by launching 


communication strategies 
to change the perception of 
mental health on campus. 

Matt Torres, director of 
the Counseling Center, ad- 
dressed the second recom- 
mendation which calls for 
the University to improve 
the mental health services 
it offers. In the 2016-2017 ac- 
ademic year, the Counsel- 
ing Center provided 8,214 
sessions to students. At 
similarly sized institutions, 
counseling centers  pro- 
vided 3,376 sessions during 
that same academic year. 

Torres noted that the 
Counseling Center has 
already started to imple- 
ment some of the recom- 
mendations. 

“We have increased our 
psychiatry services as a 
result of the initial discus- 
he 
said. “We also increased 
our hours, so we’re open 
till 6 p.m. four days a week 
now... we have also changed 
our policy such that our 
psychiatrist can prescribe 
ADHD medication to stu- 
dents without them being 
in counseling.” 

The third recommenda- 
tion, which calls for mental 
health awareness _ train- 
ing for all staff, faculty and 
students, arose from a lack 
of faculty awareness about 
University mental health 
services, according to Fallin. 

“If a student is experi- 
encing challenges, even 
the best intentioned fac- 
ulty member just may not 
have all the information at 
hand to help them quick- 
ly,” she said. 

Torres noted that the 
Counseling Center is in- 
volved with developing 
and administering these 
trainings. 

“Over the last year we 
have really worked to in- 
crease the training that 
we provide or offer to the 
faculty and staff... as well 
as providing it to student 
groups like residential ad- 
visors (RAs),” he said. 

Student Government As- 


sociation (SGA) Executive | 


Vice President AJ Tsang, a 
member of the Task Force, 
explained the revision pro- 
cess for the draft recom- 
mendations. During the 
summer of 2017, students, 
faculty and staff submitted 
feedback via an online form. 

“About 50 percent of [the 


feedback] was factual stuff _ 


that they wanted to have 
corrected,” Tsang said. 
“The other half was spe- 
cific to changing the rec- 
ommendations — making 
sure that the language was 
more inclusive and making 


sure that there were parts 
of the population that were 
accounted for that hadn’t 
been initially.” 

Tsang said that students 
were glad that the Univer- 
sity was finally addressing 
mental health, but some 
were frustrated that the 
issue had never been ad- 
dressed to this extent prior 
to the Task Force. Tsang 
noted that the Task Force 
was originally formed af- 
ter former SGA Executive 
President Jason Plush re- 
signed in October 2015 due 
to mental health struggles. 

“It’s tough because men- 
tal health is such a deep- 
rooted issue on campus, 
and addressing it in any 
way takes a lot of time 
and effort to make sure it’s 
done really well in the long 
term,” Tsang said. 

He also discussed pos- 
sible challenges in imple- 
menting the recommenda- 
tions, such as ensuring that 
they are able to encompass 
all nine University schools. 

“The biggest challenge 
we can overcome when im- 
plementing the recommen- 
dations is making sure that 
there is still coordination 
between different members 
of the JHU community,” he 
said. “One of the first rec- 
ommendations is to create 
a mental health standing 
committee... that way at ev- 
ery single campus, and cen- 
trally across the University, 
there’s an entity for holding 
the University accountable.” 

Fallin elaborated on the 
difficulties of accommodat- 
ing all of the University’s 
divisions. 

“The University is such 
a broad swath of folks,” she 
said. “Getting student and 
faculty and staff stakehold- 
ers from each of those divi- 
sions talking to each other... 
that was a challenge.” 

Torres agreed with 
Tsang and Fallin that col- 
laboration would be dif- 
ficult. He also addressed 
further difficulties, such as 
a lack of resources available 
to the Counseling Center. 

“We're about 14 to 15 
percent above last year in 
the number of students 
coming in to see us, and 
that with the additional 
services is really a pinch 
on our resources,” he said. 
“The University is sup- 
portive in that way, but 
we're very busy. It’s hard 
to add things when you're 
very busy.” 

Additionally, Torres 
noted the increase in stu- 
dents seeking long term 
counseling. 

“Tt didn’t surprise me 
that they want more imme- 
diate help, walk in services, 
et cetera, but it surprises 
me that so many students 
wanted longer term help,” 
he said. “If you combine 
those two together, that’s a 
big burden on resources.” 

Students like Jalisi do not 
think that a lack of resourc- 
es is a valid excuse for poor 
mental health services. 

“We have fucktons of 
money, we have a lot of pri- 
vate donors, our president 
takes home one of the big- 
gest salaries of university 
presidents in this country,” 
she said. “Saying that we 
don’t have the resources, 
that’s just infuriating as a 
student who pays their tu- 
ition in full every single se- 
mester... We deserve better.” 

Junior Marcia Zimmer- 
man, a member of the men- 
tal health advocacy organi- 
zation YesPlus, discussed 
other issues she found with 
the recommendations. She 


we, 


specifically focused on 
how students characterized 
the University’s culture as 
“toxic” in the survey’s open 
comments section. 

“What needs to be in- 
vestigated more is exactly 
the cause of the toxic cul- 
ture. Because I think that 
the Mental Health Task 
Force is coming at it from 
a defensive, ‘post-having a 
mental health crisis on this 
campus’ angle,” she said. 
“What kinds of factors are 
making it more toxic? How 
are people really affected 
by this?” 

Despite these criticisms, 
students are hopeful that 
the recommendations will 
be successful in improving 
mental health on campus. 
Zimmerman thinks ___re- 
quired mental health train- 
ing for faculty is a good idea 
and suggested that profes- 
sors could change their exam 
schedules to reduce stress. 

“If the midterm period 
was just cut by two weeks 
or if faculty who work in 
the same department or 
major could just talk to 
each other that would be 
really helpful,” she said. 
“They just need to realize 
what kind of life and sched- 
ule they’re putting students 
under.” 

Jalisi believes that train- 
ing should be not only 
recommended, but also 
required for Hopkins com- 
munity members. 

“It should be required for 
every single employee, staff 
and student to have this 
training,” she said. “There 
are a lot of students and 
faculty, especially unfortu- 
nately in the science depart- 
ments, that I’ve encountered 
that are extremely unaware 
and not understanding of 
how mental health can af- 
fect a student's progress.” 

Both Jalisi and Zimmer- 
man feel that increased vis- 
ibility is important for cre- 


ating a climate of support 
around mental health. Jal- 
isi suggested stickers that 
could be placed in profes- 
sors’ offices denoting that 
they have received mental 
health awareness training. 

Many _ students, _ staff 
and faculty believe that 
collaboration among  stu- 
dents at Homewood and 
throughout all divisions of 
the University is necessary 
to improve mental health. 
Torres pointed out that the 
Counseling Center in par- 
ticular could work with 
other Hopkins community 
members to implement the 
recommendations. 

“I encourage students 
to really be thinking about 
their own mindset, ways in 
which they contribute to the 
stress,” Torres said. “We are 
so busy clinically that we 
wouldn't be able to provide 
all these things from the 
Task Force. But the idea is in 
collaboration with other of- 
fices we should be able to.” 

Jalisi also noted the im- 
portant role students play 
in creating a culture of sup- 
port on campus. 

“A lot of the advocacy 
and awareness student 
groups... are geared to- 
wards promoting safe spac- 
es and, in general, just a 
non-judgemental environ- 
ment where people can talk 
about the ways in which 
they have felt disempow- 
ered,” she said. 

Tsang emphasized that 
the entire Hopkins com- 
munity should continue to 
prioritize mental health by 
encouraging collaboration 
between student a 

groups and | 
health awareness events. 

“It’s so important, espe- 
cially since mental health 
is such a long term issue 
on the Hopkins campus, to 
make sure students keep it 
at the forefront of our advo- 
cacy,” he said. 


Student mental health 
by the numbers 


- 2,260 students responded to 
the survey. 


13.3 percent of students seek 
counseling for academic stress 
related concerns. 


In 2016-2017, the Counseling 
Center served 1,400 | 
students. Similar-sized 
Schools served around 678 
students that ‘year. 


29.8 percent of students said 
they pull all- i often 


or ote 
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SGA considers new election guidelines among other legislative measures 


By DIVA PAREKH 
Copy Editor 


The 
ment 


Student Govern- 
Association (SGA) 
addressed an appeal from 
the Korean American Stu- 
dents Association (KASA), 
who applied to be recog- 
nized as an official student 
group, in their weekly 
meeting on Tuesday at Z 
p-m. They also discussed 
updated guidelines for the 
upcoming SGA elections 
from the Committee 
Student Elections (CSE). 

KASA had been unof- 
ficially operating with 
around 50 members for a 
year and a half. Though 
they applied for approv- 
al as an Official student 
group during this aca- 
demic year, KASA was 
denied on the basis that 
there was too much over- 
lap in mission and target 
audience between them 
and the Korean Students 


on 


Association (KSA). 

KASA Education Direc- 
tor Aran Jang explained 
some of the 
SGA should _ recognize 
KASA as a student group. 

“Over the years, many 
Korean Americans have la- 
mented that [KSA] was not 
the community they were 
looking Jang said. 
“It has come to the point 
where KSA cannot accom- 
modate both [Korean and 
Korean-American students] 
reasonably.” 

Jang said that KASA 
was created for students 
to have a place to discuss 
how the Korean-American 
culture fits into the society 
of the U.S. She added that 
though there will be some 
overlap and collaboration 
between KSA and KASA, 
they would function as 


reasons why 


for,” 


fundamentally different 
organizations. 
Since there were not 


enough SGA members to 


vote, Jang’s presentation 
was recorded and will be 
shown to absent members 
before the coming Tues- 
day’s meeting, when KASA 
will be voted on. 

Following KASA‘s_ pre- 
sentation, sophomore How- 
ard Senior from the CSE 
gave a presentation on the 
revamped student election 
guidelines. 

A new policy intro- 
duced by CSE states that in 
order for a candidate to be 
elected to SGA, they would 
need a 51 percent majority. 
Several SGA members dis- 
agreed on the basis that 
members in the past have 
been elected with a lower 
percentage than 51. Junior 
Class President Noh Me- 
brahtu added that he was 
elected as freshman class 
president with a 40.41 per- 
cent plurality instead of a 
majority. 

Without a 51 percent 
majority, Senior said that 


CSE would require a runoff 
election with the top two 
candidates running against 
each other. Senior Class 
Senator Joshua Bertalotto 
opposed the idea of runoff 
elections because of the ad- 
ditional strain it would put 
on the candidates. 

Freshman Class Senator 
Evan Mays addressed how 
the low voter turnout dur- 
ing SGA elections would 
make a runoff election pro- 
cess more difficult. 

“No one gets 51 percent 
— we just don’t have that 
many people voting,” he 
said. “We have to focus on 
getting more people to vote 
first and then possibly put- 
ting that clause in.” 

Sophomore Class Presi- 
dent Anthony Boutros 
added that because fresh- 
man class elections happen 
during October, conduct- 
ing runoff elections would 
waste time that SGA mem- 
bers could instead spend 


Panel addresses intersection of politics and comedy 
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Patel, McClennen and Christottersen kicked off this year's FAS lineup. 


FAS, From Al 
said. 

Christoffersen noted 
that people often have dif- 
fering reactions to satire, 
depending on whether or 
not they agree with the co- 
median. She believes that 
this is especially true in to- 
day’s political climate. 

“Satire can incite people 
to have really intense feel- 
ing in opposition to that 
satire,” she said. 

Christoffersen then ex- 
plained the ways in which 
she considers comedy 
when choosing exhibits for 
the Newseum. Because of 
some of the more serious 
subject matter in the mu- 
seum, such as exhibits on 
9/11 and the prosecution of 
journalists, Christoffersen 
is careful when incorporat- 
ing lighter material such 
as cartoons and clips from 
late-night comedy shows. 

Christoffersen explained 
that the diverse audience at 
the Newseum influenced 
the ways she thinks about 
exhibitions. 

“We are reaching out toa 
very broad audience, obvi- 
ously, at a public institution 
like the Newseum, and we 
recognize the importance 
of not just the serious sub- 
ject matter,” she said. “[Sat- 
ire is] going to help them 
fully absorb all the rest of 
the serious stuff.” 

According to McClen- 
nen, satire has a long his- 
tory, including _ satirical 
cave paintings of Socrates’ 
criticisms of ancient Greek 
leaders. 

“Tt turns out that people 
like to make fun of people 
in power, especially when 
they are abusing the pow- 
er,” she said. 

McClennen also dis- 
cussed the effects of social 
media on satirical comedy 
today. According to Mc- 


Clennen, satire is | much 
pe NS Ww 


more accessible and wide- 
spread today due to plat- 
forms such as Twitter and 
Youtube, which allow peo- 
ple who are not profession- 
al comedians to share their 
ideas. 

Patel explained _ that 
when he writes comedy, his 
main goal is not political 
activism. Rather, he aims to 
make people laugh and to 
figure out what is funniest 
about a situation. 

McClennen discussed 
professional comedians 
who have used their plat- 
forms as a way of influenc- 
ing politics directly, citing 
Stephen Colbert's super 
PAC and Jon Stewart’s ad- 
vocacy for the 9/11 Health 
and Compensation Act, 
which guarantees health 
care to 9/11 first respond- 
ers. 

McClennen believes that 
today, comedy is a means 
of political involvement, in- 
stead of pure entertainment. 

“Satire isn’t just the thing 
you do at the end of the day 
so you can go to bed with- 
out wanting to kill your- 
self,” she said. “Instead, it’s 
the thing that makes you 
want to go ahead and join, 
and that’s a shift.” 

Sophomore Kiana 
Boroumand, the director 
of programming for FAS, 
explained the Symposium’s 
decision to host the discus- 
sion on comedy and poli- 
tics. 

“We thought that it was 
a really important phe- 
nomenon to talk about that 
is also really accessible to 
everybody, because every- 
body is consuming com- 
edy, and everybody is con- 
suming political comedy,” 
she said. 

Typical FAS events fea- 
ture individual speakers. 
Boroumand explained that 
they hosted a panel for the 
event because comedy and 


politics are interdisciplin- 
ary. 

“Political comedy and sat- 
ire is a field in which we're 
talking about a lot of differ- 
ent things,” she said. “We 
thought that what would be 
conducive to a really good 
conversation would be hav- 
ing people with different 
backgrounds who could ap- 
proach comedy differently.” 

Boroumand explained 
that FAS reached out to the 
Program in Museums and 
Society and the Program in 
Film and Media Studies be- 
cause of Christoffersen and 


Patel’s involvement in those’ 


fields. Because of these con- 
nections, organizing with 
the programs proceeded 
“very organically.” 

She also commented on 
how renovations to Shriver 
Hall, which is traditionally 
the venue for FAS events, 
have affected the planning 
for this year’s Symposium. 

“We've had to think 
more creatively about the 
spaces we want,” she said. 
“We sort of take for grant- 
ed that we will be in that 
space, so mostly it’s just 
been a matter of putting in 
that extra effort and think- 
ing what other venues are 
on campus.” 

Boroumand said that she 
enjoyed the event and is 
looking forward to the rest 
of FAS’ 2018 lineup. 

“I think that having this 
diverse mix of voices was 
really unique, and I’m re- 
ally hopeful and excited for 
the rest of our events in the 
Symposium,” she said. 

Senior Tim Shieh at- 
tended the event because 
he was one of the executive 
directors of FAS last year. 

“lm really glad that I 
came, because I think it was 
one of the better events that 
I've ever been to at Hop- 
kins,” he said. 

Shieh said he enjoyed 
the diverse backgrounds of 
the panelists. 

“For me, it was interest- 
ing to watch an academic 
talk about comedy, and 
then watch an actual [com- 
edy] writer talk about com- 
edy,” he said. “With Carrie 
in the middle talking about 
museums, it was just the 
perfect blend of speakers.” 

Shieh also believes that 
the intersection of comedy 
and politics is particularly 
relevant today. 

“Especially today where 
everything's media, I think 


it’s important to be satirical 
and ask important questions 
about the issues,” he said. 

Junior Emmanuel Osikpa 
attended the event because 
he was interested in learn- 
ing more about comedy and 
political writing. 

“Because of the way our 
climate is going right now, 
I was really interested in 
how 
about politics in a way 


that’s interesting to other | 
“I just | 


people,” he said. 
wanted to see what these 
professionals are talking 
about.” 

For Osikpa, one of the 
most intriguing parts of 
the event was hearing the 
panelists views on comedy 
about taboo subjects. 

“T personally feel like, 
especially in comedy, noth- 
ing should be off-limits,” he 
said. “Comedy is just one 
of the things that shouldn't 
be restricted, because it can 
touch so many things in a 
different way.” 

Osikpa believes that com- 
edy and satire can offer a 
clearer perspective on divi- 
sive issues in politics today. 

“I feel it should really be 
able to expose what's mor- 
ally wrong with an issue,” 
he said. 

Overall, Osikpa enjoyed 
the discussion panel. 

“Tt was really laid back 
and informational,” he said. 
“They come with a wealth of 
knowledge and experience.” 


to effectively write | 


doing their job. 

“Yes, we. signed up to 
run, but we also signed up 
to do our job here,” he said. 

During the week prior 
to Tuesday’s meeting, two 
SGA senators resigned. 
Freshman Class Senator 
Nicolas Dau- 


brought up the idea of shift- 
ing to more project-based 
examinations as opposed 
to test-based. 

As an alternative, Senior 
Class Senator Sarah Zap- 
pone suggested having pro- 
fessors provide links to the 
syllabus for 


rio’s _resig- . : the last time 
nation was acre we signed they taught a 
announced t but w class. Junior 
through an UP VO PUT ae eelaaa tisenes 
email sent also signed up to tor Soumaila 
to the fresh- ; »»  Haidara add- 
man class do our job here. ed that this 
on Feb. 21. In — ANTHONY system could 
a follow-up BOUTROUS, be _ student 
email on Feb. SOPHOMORE CLASS driven in- 
25, Fresh- PRESIDENT stead, with 
man Class students up- 
Ere sacdenit loading — syl- 


Sam Schatmeyer attached 
a form to be filled out by 
Saturday for candidates 
interested in the senator 
position. 

The new freshman class 
senator will be selected in 
time for the SGA meeting 
on March 15. 

The second class senator 
to resign was sophomore 
Meghna Kumar, whose res- 
ignation has not yet been 
announced. 

The time of Tuesday’s 
meeting conflicted with 
the First-Year Banquet held 
at the FFC. Because of this, 
and over five absent mem- 
bers from other classes, 


| SGA could not reach the 


minimum number of mem- 


| bers required for voting. 
| Executive Vice President 


AJ Tsang suggested dis- 
cussing all the matters in 
question among the mem- 
bers who were present and 
then voting when the Ban- 
quet ended at 9 p:m. 

Mebrahtu updated SGA 
on the executive board's 
meeting with members of 
the administration includ- 
ing Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences Dean Bev- 
erly Wendland and Whit- 
ing School of Engineering 
Dean Ed Schlesinger to dis- 
cuss academic reform. 

Mebrahtu said that SGA 
proposed making - syl- 
labi and average grades or 
scores for classes available 
online before registration 
to allow students to plan 
their schedules better. 

“It’s very difficult for 
them to get professors on 
board with it because it’s 
very personalized,” he 
said. “Professors say they 
have issues with students 
signing up for their class- 
es if they think they’re too 
difficult.” 

Mebrahtu added __ that 
Vice Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Education Michael Falk 
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labi for classes they have 
taken. 

Senior Class President 
Kwame Alston discussed 
the Champion Fund that 
SGA created last year to 
support the travel costs of 
teams who make it to the 
championship level of their 
competitions, which had 
$3,000 allotted to it. 

“This money’s lost right 
now. I’ve been searching 
for it for a while. Everyone 
who was here for it doesn’t 
work here anymore, sO NOW 
no one knows where the 
money is,” he said. “Where 
did $3,000 go? Whose bud- 
get did it go to? Because it 
didn’t go to ours.” 

SGA also passed a bill 
for $1,000 to fund Quiz 
Bowl’s championship trav- 
el expenses. According 
to Alston, however, if the 
Champion Fund money 
were to be found, SGA 
would be refunded by the 
administration. 

Other bills passed in- 
cluded one to fund Hop- 
kins students’ involvement 
in the “March for Our 
Lives,” a march for gun 
control in Washington, 
D.C. on March 24, which 
could include reserving 
buses to transport students 
to D.C. SGA also approved 
support for half the cost 
of the Blue Out Tailgate 
before the men’s lacrosse 
game on Saturday; Hop- 
kins Athletics would sup- 
port the other half. 

Alston, however, did 
not believe that funding 
for events like the Tailgate 
should come from SGA. 

“Ym tired of the admin- 
istration always being like, 
‘Oh we want to do this 
thing about student spirit 
— SGA, you need to fund 
it/ instead of directly back- 
ing their funds and putting 
their checkbook where their 
mouth is,” he said. 
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PANEL, From Al 
aiming to end sexual vio- 
lence on college campuses. 

She stressed that often, 
people are not able to leave 
a toxic workplace because 
they struggle with financial 
difficulties, including unaf- 
fordable housing or poverty. 

Fei also called for a 
broader definition of the 
workplace. 

“We usually think of an 
office setting, but we also 
need to think about sex 
workers and decriminaliz- 
ing sex work,” she said. 

In regards to preventa- 
tive measures, the pan- 
elists discussed how to 
improve education on 


COURTESY OF KATY WILNER 
Panelists called for changes in education and societal norms around sexual assault and violence. 


sexual assault and consent. 
Vignarajah mentioned that 
starting this school year, 
public schools in Mary- 
land that use the Family 
Life and Sexuality curricu- 
lum introduced a new pol- 
icy to clarify the meaning 
of consent. 

“In Maryland, the defi- 
nition of consent is a clear, 
unambiguous, knowing, 
informed and _ voluntary 
agreement between all par- 
ticipants to engage in each 
act within the course of 
sexual activity,” Vignarajah 
said. 

Last March, the Mary- 
land House of Delegates 
agreed to support a bill 
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requiring 
Maryland 
prubil dic 
schools to 
teach a “yes 
means yes” 
sexual con- 
sent  stan- 
dard. The 
bill took ef- 
fect on July 
1, 2017. 

The bill 
also stipu- 
lates _ that 
a previous 
relation- 
ship does 
not consti- 
tute  con- 
sent, and it 
cannot be 
achieved 
through threat of force or 
coercion. 

Wellons stressed _ that 
education preventing rape 
culture should begin well 
before sexual education in 
high school. She empha- 
sized the need to counter 
what she called a “boys 
will be boys” mentality and 
suggested that education 
can begin as early as pre- 
school. 

She elaborated that boys 
often get away with objec- 
tifying girls in early child- 
hood. 

Wellons gave the exam- 
ple of a boy pulling a girl’s 
hair and: harassing her 
and their teacher excusing 
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that behavior as the boy 
liking the girl. 

“Not only 
show her that she does not 
own her own body, but it 
shows him that he can do 
actions like this,” Wellons 
said. 

She called for a great- 


does this 


er need for educators of | 
young children to take ini- | 


tiative in preventing these 
types of actions early. 

“I'd like to see teachers 
being trained to notice this 
behavior when it starts,” 
she said. 

Wellons also noted that 
this type of unwanted 
sexual behavior is not al- 
ways in regard to the male 
being the perpetrator and 
the woman the victim, but 
it could be vice versa, or it 
could be a same-sex or non- 
binary interaction. 

On the same issue of 
early education, Diaz stat- 
ed that this is not some- 
thing that girls need to 
learn as a preventative 
measure. 

She also said that peo- 
ple should stop fixating 
on the difficulties of rais- 
ing girls because they are 
at a higher risk of experi- 
encing sexual assault than 
boys. 

“People always say: 
‘How am I going to raise 
a girl in this world?” Diaz 
said. “The question people 
should be asking is, ‘How 
am I going to raise a boy?” 

Panelists argued that, 
with the media attention 
that the #MeToo movement 
is currently generating, 
activists have a good op- 
portunity to draw a larger 
audience. 


Fei believes that this is | 


not breaking news and that 
this is a recurring theme 
throughout history. 

“So often the respon- 
sibility is on the survivor 
to come forward and to 
reveal their pain and trau- 
ma to the world in order 
for people to start to care 
and think this is a serious 
issue,” Fei said. 

She elaborated that so- 
ciety should reassess how 
it treats survivors of sexu- 
al assault. 

“When people are tell- 
ing their stories, it should 
be very clear what justice 
looks like and what heal- 
ing looks like,” she said. 

In order to change the 
current culture, panelists 
agreed that a lot of the 
change has to come from 
policy makers at local, 
state and federal levels. 

The evening concluded 
with the panelists urg- 
ing the audience to vote in 
the upcoming election for 
representatives who have 
plans to enact sexual as- 
sault preventatives and 
support survivors. 

Junior Sarah Linton ap- 
preciated the event for il- 
lustrating how the Univer- 
sity’s reporting practices 
for sexual assault could 
improve. 

“I really appreciated 
survivors being willing 
to sit on a panel and talk 
about their experiences, 
because they have the best 
insight into how to make 
University reporting prac- 
tices a lot better,” Linton 
said. 

Junior Bianca Martone 
felt that the symposium 
was very informative. 


“I’m glad I came be-- 


cause this is obviously 
very important to talk 
about, and I want to do 
more,” Martone said. “It 
was insightful and an eye- 


opening experienge.” 
: ~“ 
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Md. governor hopetuls 
spar in public forum 


GOVERNOR, From Al 
office in November so that 
he doesn’t do much more 
significant harm.” 

Madaleno told the audi- 
ence that in a transporta- 
tion plan, Hogan actually 
left Baltimore City off of 
the map of Maryland. 

Madaleno believes that 
this illustrates how little 


chusetts Governor Charlie 
Baker. 

“At a time when the 
president continues to 
surprise us — and I mean 
that unfortunately in the 
most awful: way — we 
have failed to see Gover- 
nor Hogan stand up and 
represent all Maryland- 
ers,” she said. “What we’ve 


our education system in 
the state of Maryland,” 
he said. “In his first two 
years, he cut $110 million 
out of the education bud- 
get. That was money that 
was going to be used for 
special ed teachers and 
[English for Speakers of 
Other Languages] teach- 
ers. He had criticized our 
teachers and dismissed 
them as ‘union thugs.” 

Ross was also frustrated 
with Hogan’s treatment of 
the Maryland education 
system. 

“There’s so many things 
to disagree with Larry Ho- 
gan about, but first and 
foremost it really does 
come down to public edu- 
cation,” he said. “Mary- 
land has actually never 
had an education gover- 
nor, a governor who said 
that ‘my number one or 
two priority is education.’ 
That’s why I’m running.” 

Jealous critiqued Ho- 
gan’s attitudes towards ad- 
dressing drug abuse in the 
U.S. In recent years, the opi- 
oid crisis has affected thou- 
sands in Baltimore. 

“He talks a good game 
about the opioid epidemic, 
but he shifts money toward 
law enforcement,” he said. 
“Now he’s come out in fa- 
vor of returning to ‘truth 
and sentencing, a failed 
program that’s crazy ex- 
pensive... We have bipar- 
tisan consensus to end the 
war on drugs, to end mass 
incarceration. States like 
Georgia and Texas have 
moved faster than Mary- 
land.” 

Vignarajah was most 
frustrated with the way 
Hogan has interacted with 
the federal government. 
She contrasted Hogan’s ac- 
tions with those of Massa- 
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“He's the first gover- 
nor in almost 60 years that 
doesn’t propose or oppose 
legislation in Annapo- 
lis,” he said. “He’s the first 
governor that doesn’t let 
his cabinet officials testify 
in Annapolis. Every deci- 
sion he makes is based on 
a poll... He’s destroying our 
government by doing noth- 
ing.” 

Students who attended — 
the event like senior Jor- 
dan Britton thought that 
the event was a good in- 
troduction to the candi- 
dates. 

“T didn’t really know 
much about each individ- 
ual candidate, but walking 
away Alec Ross and Krish 
Vignarajah both stood out 
to me,” he said. 

Montgomery County 
resident Alison Lepard felt 
that the event did a good 
job of appealing to Balti- 
more residents specifically. 

“The questions were 
very  Baltimore-oriented, 
and several of the candi- 
dates have Baltimore ties,” 
she said. “They did an ex- 
cellent job spelling out why 
Hogan is not good for Balti- 
more and why they would 
be better both for Maryland 
and for Baltimore specifi- 
cally.” 

Ross, who had _ spent 
time on the Homewood 
campus as Distinguished 
Visiting Fellow, had a mes- 
sage for Hopkins students 
in particular. 

“You have to register,” 
he said. “If you don’t like 
what’s happening in the 
country, register to vote 
and take action locally. We 
can’t retake our country 
until we retake our com- 
munities. I know school is 
hard. Suck it up, register 
and vote.” 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and_ thrive... 


My sexual orientation isnt unportant to colleges 


A eulogy tor the mouse 


murdered in Apt #33 


Meagan Peoples 
Think about it 


was the one who 
actually made the 
poison order. I went 
online, researched 
my options, was 
disgusted by the cost and 
then promptly mentioned 
my little problem to my 


mouse even got around 
to noticing the poison, it 
would probably have im- 
pregnated three other lady 
mice. Soon, generations of 
its spawn would be spill- 
ing forth from all of our 
appliances and colonizing 
our countertops. 

But that’s not what hap- 
pened. Instead, days went 
by without another sight- 
ing. And soon it had been 
weeks. Had the mouse no- 
ticed our schemes? Had he 
gotten better at anticipating 
our movements? 

Perhaps, but not once 
in the ensuing weeks did 


aunt who we find a 
then gra- single drop- 
ciously _ of- : ping. There 
fered to. buy I was the one were no 
it for me. having the holes ripped 
And though : in bags, no 
I didn’t pay hardest time little bits of 
es any- accepting that we balfeatenpa- 


thing, it was 


per scattered 


my name on May have killed across __ the 
the box that : floor. We had 
everything our little rodent. to conclude 
arrived’ in. that we had 
However, in defeated our 


the end, I was the one hav- 
ing the hardest time ac- 
cepting that we may have 
killed our little rodent 
resident. 

Some context: Over 
break, all three of the 
gorgeous ladies living in 
apartment 3B spotted the 
mouse that was living in 
their stove. Not all three of 
us screamed at this sight, 
but I definitely did. 

They all awoke to my 3 
a.m. shriek that resound- 
ed through our halls. The 
thought that there was 
vermin actually residing 
in our ancient building 
was not enough for them 
to wage war on this new 
life form, but the thought 
that our baked goods 
could all be contaminated 
convinced them. 

Truthfully, we'd never 
considered that this might 
happen. We were careless 
with our crumbs. We be- 
lieved in the power of our 
neighbors’ cats to keep the 
vermin at bay. And the re- 
ward for our folly was the 
sight of those beady eyes un- 
abashedly locking our gazes. 

We found that the part 
of our stove which con- 
nected to the gas line fit 
quite snugly into the wall 
via a rather large, gaping 
hole. It was unlikely that 
our bulk purchase of steel 
wool would be able to plug 
the hole so I made the de- 
cision to go forth and pro- 
cure poison. 

Never in my life had I 
considered the fact that 
adulthood might include 
learning how to poison 
something. Yet there I 
was, standing in my paja- 
mas and ripping open an 
Amazon box filled with 
rodenticide. ; 

And so, a struggle with 
a box cutter and half a 
page of instructions later, 
we had successfully set up 
our little mouse trap. 

It was a simple thing of 
hard plastic stuffed to the 
brim with anticoagulants, 
and it was a shock when the 
thing actually worked. 

We’ve all heard horror 
stories of the inability of 
poison or traps to keep 
mice at bay. You might 
catch one or two, but that 
just means there are five 

“more waiting in the walls 
to take their place. I fig- 
y ured that by ,the time the 


mouse. 

And in the wave of that 
victorious moment came 
the sad realization that 
never again would I have 
the privilege of looking 
into his beady little eyes 
or screaming at the sight 
of him perched atop our 
stove. 

We may have won our 
battle, but we lost our foe. 
I write these last words in 
his memory, as an ode to 
the lost life of Dr. Jameson 
Mouse: 

You were a_ worthy 
nemesis and a brave sol- 
dier. While you may not 
have won your freedom, 
you won the hearts and 
minds of the three college 
students trying to make 
adult decisions in apart- 
ment 3B. 

Goodbye, Dr. Mouse. 
You will be sorely missed. 
(And sorry about poison- 
ing you.) 


Sharing into the void: being open and personal on online forums 


Lily Kairis 
Lil Musings 


‘ve been thinking a lot, 

recently, about what it 

means to be “authen- 

tic.” As evident in my 

writing this column, I 
am a sharer by nature. 

However, while writ- 
ing and sharing has always 
brought me joy, there are 
also risks involved with 
my openness. For one, my 
mom says I trust people 
too easily. This is partially 
symptomatic of her (nearly 
irrational) overprotective- 
ness and partially due to 
her many years of watching 
me get hurt. 

She’s not wrong. In my 
childhood, I developed a 
masochistic habit of placing 
my adoration and support in 
the wrong people, only to be 
manipulated, abandoned or 
verbally abused later down 
the line. 

These. days, whenever 


, ey 
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Rudy Malcom 
Rudyard's Klippings 


friend told 
me recently 
that some- 


one she knew 

was applying 
to transfer out of Hopkins. 
“Even if I absolutely fucking 
hated it here, I don’t think 
I'd ever transfer,” I said to 
her. “I refuse to relive the 
stress of the college admis- 
sions process ever again.” 

Notwithstanding the 
chronic disappointment of 
searching for an empty cu- 
bicle on C-level on a Sunday 
night to be met only with 
seats saved by crusty JanS- 
port backpacks, fortunately 
I am truly enjoying being a 
student at Hopkins. Never 
would I ever shed my elite 
azure wings and vacate the 
Hopkins nest. Forever a Blue 
Jay, man. 

Admittedly, however, 
it ruffled those very feath- 
ers slightly when I saw on 
Facebook in early December 
that someone from my high 
school had been accepted 
Early Decision to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (Penn), 
from where I had first been 
deferred and now (thankful- 
ly) rejected. But during my 
senior year, when even being 
asked for a pen (Penn, get it?) 
was distressing, I wondered: 
Would I have gotten into 
Penn had I responded dif- 
ferently to “Some students 
have a background, iden- 
tity, interest, or talent that is 
so meaningful they believe 
their application would be 
incomplete without it” on 
the Common App? Specifi- 
cally, would I have gotten 
into Penn had my essay been 
about being gay? 

A New York Times article 
from 2013 found that many 


I tell my mom about my 
friendships, she will re- 
peat her favorite words of 
wisdom: “Be careful with 
what you disclose, Lily. 
You never know how peo- 
ple might hold that infor- 
mation over you.” 

Even after all these years 
of disillusionment, I would 
like to believe my mom is 
wrong. I still have faith that 
most people are inherently 
good, and most people — 
when you confide in them 
about something personal 
— possess no motivation 
to “hold that over you.” In- 
stead, they feel flattered. 
They feel trusted. The bond 
you share is strengthened. I 
think true intimacy (whether 
with a lover or a friend) can- 
not form unless each person 
takes the risk of disclosure. 
Vulnerability is frightening, 
and it opens up the oppor- 
tunity for heartbreak, but it 
also opens up space in your 
heart for real connection. In 
the end, for me, human con- 
nection is the most fulfilling 


thing that life has to offer. _ 


All sentimentality aside, 
there’s another risk I’ve 
been thinking about with 
regard to my openness. 
What happens when the 
vulnerability is one sided? 


LGBTQ students believed 
that coming out in their es- 
says could bolster their like- 
lihood of admissions, while 
others thought doing so 
could have the opposite or 
no effect. 

I was the last person I 
knew to start my Common 
App essay. | procrastinated 
it like no other assignment 
(except maybe the orienta- 
tion Common Read), be- 
cause the topic I had cho- 
sen was not the one I really 
wanted to write about. In 
a passcode-locked app on 
my phone, I had compiled 
phrases that began to de- 
scribe how the metaphori- 
cal closet felt. 

I wanted desperately to 
put pen (ha) to paper and 
explain how I felt like a 
formaldehyde-preserved 
frog — puffed up on the 
outside, trapped in a dis- 
guise, not fully alive. | 
had spent more than one 
English class curriculum 
reading about superficial- 
ity from the slave-owning, 
pseudo-pious aristocrats 
of Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn to phonies in 
The Catcher in the Rye. Nev- 
ertheless, I felt as though 
I was the character I had 
learned to hate. I was hid- 
ing my sexuality behind a 
perhaps paper-thin veneer 
of straightness. I was fake. 

A couple of months af- 
ter my deferral from Penn, 
I went to an interview for a 
different university. My in- 
terviewer asked me if I had 
any new information to add 
to my application. Without 
knowing how she would re- 
act, I told her that I had come 
out, just days before, as gay to 
my parents. Would divulg- 
ing this secret, by means of 
some sort of affirmative ac- 
tion, secure my admission to 
the Ivy League? Luckily she 
happened to be a marriage 
and family therapist and 
not one of the conversion 
variety. She congratulated 
me and then asked me how 
being gay had affected my 
academics. 

I had never considered 


I'm thinking specifically 
about public disclosure: es- 
says, blogs, poems and, yes, 
even News-Letter articles. 
When you read a piece of 
writing littered with per- 
sonal details about the 
author, it is difficult not to 
feel like you know them. 
You spend a few minutes 
basking in that person’s 
consciousness — reading 
about their love life or their 
future goals or their rela- 
tionship with their father 
— and suddenly, it feels as 
if you've made a friend. You 
know the entire life story of 
this mysterious author, but 
they know nothing about 
you. Of course, in the con- 
text of this example, I am 
thinking about myself. 

This thought actually 
came to mind quite recently, 
when readers of my person- 
al blog started asking me on 
dates. I know: Reading that 
aloud, it sounds like the plot 
of a Disney Channel Origi- 
nal Movie. I promise, how- 
ever, that this is real life. It 
only happened a handful of 
times. In the past six months, 
a few people I vaguely know 
at Hopkins and a few Tinder 
boys who found my blog 
through creative Facebook 
searches sent me messages 

Ww 


this. I stammered out some- 
thing about how conceal- 
ing my being gay had been 
stressful and made it hard to 
concentrate. Was this true? 
Once while taking a calculus 
test (yes, my STEM friends, 
I once knew integration by 
parts and u-substitution), | 
was indeed preoccupied, not 
directly by being gay but by 
my anguish over someone 
who perhaps served as a 
symbol for all my internal- 
ized homophobia. Some- 
one manipulative and toxic 
with whom I had been close 
friends. Someone who fre- 
quently called me a faggot 
(only because he “wanted 
me to be one,” he once said). 

I am glad that I didn’t 
write my essay about pin- 
ing after a self-identify- 
ing straight male, even if 
he did send me a whole 
rainbow of mixed signals. 
College applicants should 
use their essays to dem- 
onstrate their maturity, 
not to write hackneyed 
sob stories indicating that 
they possess the emotion- 
al intelligence of a seventh 
grader with an unrequited 
crush. Only in hindsight 
have I learned anything 
valuable from the experi- 
ence with him. 

When I wrote my Com- 
mon App essay, I had not 
yet achieved self-acceptance 
for being gay. But what if I 
had? Naturally, I turned to 
College Confidential. 

One user wrote that they 
didn’t “see how your sexu- 
ality is relevant to college 
admission.” Another found 


Malcom reflects on the process of writing his Commonapp essay. 


along the lines of: “Hey. I ap- 


preciate you and your writ- 
ing. Want to go on a date?” 
Each time, my ego having 
been sufficiently boosted, I 
went on (at least) a first date 
with them — some awk- 
ward, some decent and one 
(surprisingly) exceptional. 

In the case of the recent 
exceptional date, I was ex- 
tremely surprised. To be hon- 
est, lam not a huge first date 
fan, especially in the case of 
these quasi-fan solicitations. 
I find the conversations of- 
ten stilted and the pressures 
too high, as if this person has 
built up a glorified image of 
me based off my writing. 
That image can never. live 
up to reality. In my articles 
and blog entries, people only 
get a tiny, well-edited peek 
into my life. Yet, in person, I 
am no Shakespeare. I do not 
speak as musically as I write, 
and my day-to-day existence 
is not as invigorating as a 
single, snappy article might 
suggest. 

It’s strange — I never 
thought I would face this 
predicament of being put 
on a pedestal in someone's 
mind. I feel pretentious 
even writing it: The problem 
seems reserved to success- 
ful musicians and celebri- 


that “the coming out essay 
is overdone and a yawner 
for admissions.” Someone 
else asked “why just being 
gay makes you a better can- 
didate than someone else” 
and said that they “would be 
more impressed by accom- 
plishments, creativity, com- 
munity service, internships 
and the like.” 

A different person ad- 
vised that “it’s not enough 
to say you felt ostracized, 
confused, abandoned, self- 
pitying or suicidal... How 
did you overcome those 
feelings/fears and become 
a better person despite ev- 
erything that has happened 
to you?” Someone added 
to this sentiment by say- 
ing “you want to show how 
you've made a difference, 
rather than wallowing in 
self-pity.” I would not have 
been able to do so. 

I am grateful that homo- 
phonic writing implements 
— not homophobic parents 
— caused me suffering my 
senior year of high school 
and that the most difficult 
part of being gay was lik- 
ing a selfish guy with a 
fragile masculinity. At the 
time, I had experienced no 
personal growth; I had only 
endured. 

As one last College Con- 
fidential user put it, at the 
end of the day, “a good es- 
say is a good essay, whether 
or not one mentions being 
gay.” Wow, that sentence 
rhymed. I suppose I’ve just 
unconsciously expressed 


an aspect of my identity as 
Writing Sems. 
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ties. However, when I went 
on my most recent date (the 
good one), the guy voiced a 
thought that stuck with me: 
“No matter how close you 
are with someone, their view 
of you is never quite reality.” 
He went on to describe how 
he considers everyone he has 
ever met “a character in the 
story of his life.” Although 
this sounds narcissistic, I 
couldn't help but agree. 
Maybe this stems from 
my long-held artistic dispo- 
sition, but I honestly see my 
life as a narrative. I am the 
protagonist, slowly fum- 
bling through my _ hero’s 
journey to fulfillment, and 
everyone around me serves 
as supporting characters. 
From the stranger at church 
who randomly gave me $50 
when I was six to my col- 
lege best friends to my de- 
ceased great grandmother, 
everyone holds some value 
in my life’s narrative. Accu- 
rately or otherwise, I have 
delicately crafted an image 
of each person in my brain. 
I guess, then, this leads 
me to a conclusion: Though 
it feels odd to imagine, 
all the people around me 
(from my best friends to my 
Tinder dates) are creating, 
_images of me top. gia 
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Engineers should oppose weapons development 


Willa Grinsfelder 
An Engineer's Window 


t's time for engineers 

to stop researching 

weapons develop- 

ment. When I say en- 

gineers, I don’t only 
mean large organizations. 
I'm also talking about us — 
Hopkins students. We are 
part of a community which 
hopes or expects to get jobs 
in the defense industry. This 
line of work sucks an in- 
credible amount of resourc- 
es out of potentially revolu- 
tionary industries, which is 
harming our country and 
the world more than having 
less guns ever could. 

From a funding per- 
spective, the United States 
spends more than any 
other country on its mili- 
tary and weapons devel- 
opment. This year alone, 
nearly $600 billion dollars 
were allocated to national 
security. The money goes 
towards military equip- 
ment, research and devel- 
opment and various other 
aspects of defense. 

As a nation, we are the 
number one spender in the 
world on the military. That 
might make you think that 
we're facing a significant 
threat that could decimate 
our entire country, but this 
couldn't be farther from the 
truth. We haven't been at- 
tacked on our own home 
ground since the 9/11 bomb- 
ing, now almost 17 years ago. 
As a response to that attack, 
we entered Afghanistan 
and Iraq, and now we have 
troops stationed throughout 


Syria and Palestine as well. 
We have abstract threats 
from Russia and North Ko- 
rea, often with wars being 
waged Twitter, but 
according to an article by 
the New York Times, those 
threats seem to have a “re- 
markably low” threat of be- 
ing carried out. 

Large 


over 


world pow- 
ers have been describing 
things as “acts of war” 
since the beginning of the 
century, but rarely does it 
lead to a bloody fight with 
a victor and a loser. Instead, 
conflicts over resources and 
political philosophies have 
become more common- 
place. Our military has be- 
come a tool for strong man 
global politics that pushes 
the same “might is right” 
mentality of the cavemen. 

The U.S. is no longer 
struggling for survival. 
After 200 years, our gov- 
ernment now stands at the 
other end of the barrel. We 
have become the global 
bullies that the European 
powers once were. We’ve 
destabilized governments, 
threatened our alliances, 
waged war and killed thou- 
sands over resources. 

Under the guise of help- 
ing nations suffering under 
authoritarian governments, 
the U.S. has gone so far 
as to kill the people that 
they’re trying to “save.” 
Our government is the big- 
gest white savior joke I’ve 
ever seen. 

So why are we still mak- 
ing weapons for it? Sure, it’s 
cutting edge research. It’s 
fun to learn how to make a 
plane fly faster and farther 
with better navigation and 
cooler technology. I get that 
innovation gives every en- 
gineer a boner. But is that 
justification enough? When 
your inventions go on to 
kill thousands of people, 
is it enough to say that you 
created a weapon because 


you thought it was cool? | 
can’t imagine it would be. 

I know of some profes- 
sors here at Hopkins who 
realized, when they had 
kids, that they didn’t want 
their children to live in a 
world where those weapons 
were used. That realization 
pushed them to leave the 
APL and focus on teaching 
us. If they’ve already figured 
it out, then why can’t we pre- 
emptively do the same? 

Some claim that our 
weapons development and 
innovation caused the stale- 
mate during the Cold War, 
and without it our country 
would be in jeopardy. I won- 
der if that’s still really the 
case. Does creating a mis- 
sile that flies further and hits 
harder really keep us safe 
from other countries? We 
still have the nuclear weap- 
ons that we raced to create 
during the Cold War era. The 
threat of mutual destruction 
hasn't gone anywhere, so do 
we really need more than 
what we already have? 

Yet in some cases weap- 
ons development leads to 
much more than just nation- 
al security. Major innovation 
across fields of science and 
technology can be attributed 
to weapons research and 
development. For example, 
some of the circuits worked 
on to create more reliable 
missile navigation systems 
are now present in phones, 
calculators and almost all 


the other technology of the 


modern era. Nuclear weap- 
ons led to nuclear power, 
and the propeller research 
currently being done for 
military jets is applicable to 
wind power as well. 

But is this the only way to 
innovate? I strongly believe 
that the current generation 
of engineers has the intelli- 
gence and the drive to create 
integral innovations that im- 
prove the human condition 
without first developing bet- 
ter killing machines. We can 
choose to focus our energies 
and our ideas on how to pre- 
vent oil spills, protect houses 
from worsening weather 
phenomena and even re- 
invent the way that we do 
transportation, like the Bor- 
ing Company is doing. There 
is nothing that dictates that 
military research is the only 
way to have animpact on the 
technological world at large. 

It’s past time that we shift 
our research and our brain 
power to the problems that 
affect millions today instead 
of increasing our firepower 
— we already have the in- 
surance we need to keep our 
country safe. It may take a 
little bit more work to find 
the problems and concepts 
that interest us each individ- 
ually, and the funding will 
be hard to come by. How- 
ever, what we start today, 
a drive to move away from 
dependence on weapons 
development, will be a blue- 
print for the next generation 
of engineers as well. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Grinsfelder argues that it's time engineers oppose weapons development. 


I’m not afraid to say that I love eating in bed 


Sudgie Ma 
Bone Apple Tea 


ne of my 

favorite 

things to do 

in life is to 

eat, and an- 
other is to stay in bed. It is 
therefore inevitable that I 
would like eating in bed. 
I've been surprised by the 
disgust people tend to ex- 
press when I say I eat in 
bed. I clean up any crumbs 
I might spill. 

I rarely, if ever, eat 
something messy on my 
bed — and I have low stan- 
dards for what constitutes 
a “messy” meal. I consider 
pasta a messy meal, so 
I wouldn't take it to bed 
with me. When eating pas- 
ta, I always eat it ina bowl, 
because it’s harder for food 
to fall off of a bowl than off 
a plate. I also make sure to 
wipe off my mouth after 
every bite. Napkins tend 
to pile up around me while 


I eat anything remotely 


messy, and there’s no way I 
would leave dirty napkins 
on my bed. 


v w 


So what do I usually end 
up eating in bed? Snacks 
— namely, cookies and 
cereal. I consider cereal a 
comfort food that I can eat 
at any time of day. I love 
pretty much every type 
of cereal. If it comes with 
dried fruit, like raisins, I'll 
pick out those out, but the 
processed grain is always 
delicious. (If you couldn’t 
tell by now, 

Im a_ huge 


healthier activities that 
give me the same tranquil 
feeling. Lots of people like 
taking a walk, but a simple 
stroll around the neigh- 
borhood just makes me 
feel purposeless instead. 
Plus, walking isn’t ben- 
eficial unless you. go out 
there for at least half an 
hour to get a few thousand 
steps in. I’d be constantly 

checking my 

watch to see 


fan of carbs. I’ve been when I could 
I’ve never . sit down 
skipped a surprised by the again. 
pizza crust.) disgust people I’m an ex- 
Unfortu-_ tremely im- 
nately, one tend to express patient per- 
downside of t son. I tend to 
eating in bed when I stand Tea go to the gym 


in bed. 


is that it’s ex- 
tremely easy 
to get carried 
away and turn the “snack” 
into a full-blown meal. 
I've been doing this for 
the past two months (and 
without working out), so I 
realize I’ve fallen into an 
unhealthy habit. I’ve got 
to put a stop to it some- 
time soon, but the appeal 
of just sitting there in bed 
and munching on cereal 
is overwhelming. It gives 
me a sense of calm and re- 
turns me to my childhood 
days when I didn’t have 
any responsibilities in life. 
It’s a form of therapy for 
me. mm 

I do wish I could find 


in spurts (a 

few weeks of 

working out 
everyday and then totally 
avoiding the gym for the 
next few months). And then 
I wonder where the prog- 
ress is once the workout is 
over. 

If I do 10 squats, I’ll be 
looking in the mirror right 
afterwards to see if my 
butt got any bigger. People 
who can actually be pa- 
tient and consistent with 
their workouts truly awe 
me, and | aspire to be like 
them. Same goes for the 
people who say their dai- 
ly relaxation comes from 
working out. | 

I'm also pretty incon- 


sistent. I know I just said 
earlier that I rarely eat 
anything messy in bed, 
but I did do just that last 
Wednesday night (well, 
Thursday morning — it 
was 3 a.m.). I ate a tub of 
Taharka Matcha Mochi ice 
cream in bed while study- 
ing for two quizzes I had 
in the morning. I didn’t 
consider ice cream messy 
at all while eating it in bed: 
It’s contained, and it’s not 
like my spoon was drip- 
ping it anywhere. 

But now I realize that 
ice cream is messy. I fell 
asleep while studying, 
without closing the tub. I 
then woke up a few hours 
later feeling incredibly 


_icky, and I saw melted ice 


cream all over my floor, 
clothes, bedsheets and, 
most unfortunately, my 
laptop. I spent the next 
hour cleaning everything 
and filling my laundry 
hamper up. My laptop 
survived, but part of the 
trackpad no longer works. 

I should probably take 
this experience as a les- 
son not to eat in bed. Even 
someone who used his pa- 
jamas as his outside wear 
everyday called my habit 
disgusting. (Although I 
think not changing clothes 
is far more gross.) But do I 


ever learn my lesson? The | 


answer to that one should 
be pretty clear. 


March Horoscopes 


Aries 
This is the best month to start that 
project you've been putting off. Start 
writing that book or baking that cake. 
Taurus 
If there ever was a month you deserved 
that extra scoop of ice cream, it’s this 
one. Don't be afraid to dig in. 
Gemini 
Don’t let the man get you down. 
Cancer 
Venus is square in your corner and 
ready to work her magic. Romance 
is just around the corner. 
Leo 
With a little less stress in your 
life, you finally have the time to 
work on building strong, lasting 

relationships. Use it! 


Virgo 
Stop biting off more than you can 
chew. The world won't end if you let 
yourself breathe every once in a while. 
Libra 
Don't forget that first impressions 
are important. Be kind to the newest 
people in your life, as they will grow 
into the most important. 
Scorpio 
It’s time to get creative: This is 
the best month to simply let your 
creative juices flow. 
Sagittarius 
You've got a lot going on this month, 
So stop spreading yourself so thin. It’s 
okay to say no every once in a while, 
Capricorn 
Don't let injustices pass you 
without comment. It’s okay to 
get angry every once in a while, 
sometimes it’s even necessary. 
Aquarius 
Go watch Black Panther. It’s a really 
good movie, and you're going to 
enjoy it. Mercury tells me so. 
Pisces 
The positive energy will be flowing 
this month, make sure to put it to 
good use. With midterms in full 
swing, there are many people who 
could use a smile. 
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Editorials 


The Mental Health Recommendations 
mark a step in the right direction 


Responding to pressure 
from students in 2016, the 
University began a thor- 
ough review of the status 
of mental health across 
all nine Hopkins schools. 
At that time, they formed 
the Task Force on Student 
Mental Health and Well- 
being which is comprised 
of 28 faculty, staff and 
students. Last week, the 
Task Force released their 
formal report, which in- 
cluded the findings from a 
2016 mental health survey 
and recommendations on 
how to improve Univer- 
sity resources. 

Out of the 16,014 stu- 
dents who received the 
survey, 2,260 responded. 
We acknowledge that the 
data reflects the views 
of a self-selecting group 
and that may skew the re- 
sults. However, we believe 
that the findings resonate 
with many students’ ex- 
periences and could lead 
to important discussions 


about how to improve 
mental health services at 
Hopkins. 


We would like to first 
thank the members of the 
Task Force for meticulously 
combing through the data 
and dedicating their time 
to helping the University 
better understand the emo- 
tional and _ psychological 
strain that many of its stu- 
dents experience. 

While this report is a 
great start, it provides an 
incomplete plan of action. It 
mentions some steps such 
as creating a mental health 
training module for profes- 
sors but gives no timeline 
as to when such steps will 
be completed. 

This report also high- 
lights some alarming sta- 
tistics about the mental 
health of our fellow stu- 
dents. According to the 
survey, Hopkins students 
pull more all-nighters and 
are more anxious about 
their futures than students 
from other colleges. From 
2016 to 2017, the Counsel- 
ing Center provided 8,214 


individual sessions to stu- 
dents. This number comes 
in comparison to the 3,376 
individual sessions pro- 
vided at other similarly 
sized schools. 

From the survey’s re- 
spondents, about 30 per- 
cent of undergraduates, 
25 percent of professional 
students and 15 percent 
of graduate students re- 
ported having seriously 
considered suicide. We 
are saddened that this 
is the reality students at 
Hopkins face. This statis- 
tic only underscores that 
there is important work to 
be done. 

From their findings, the 
Mental Health Task Force 
proposed three broad rec- 
ommendations: promote a 
climate of awareness and 
support, improve mental 
health care from providers 
like the Counseling Center, 
and offer or require mental 
health awareness training 
for faculty, staff and stu- 
dents. 

Many past initiatives 
and messages promoting 
mental health have been 
out of touch with the stu- 
dent experience. For ex- 
ample, yard signs on the 
quad reminding us to get 
eight hours of sleep and ex- 
ercise regularly are almost 
laughable considering the 
amount of work expected 
from most Hopkins stu- 
dents. We hope that new 
campaigns can do a better 
job of realistically commu- 
nicating resources and ad- 
vice to students. 

Additionally, we agree 
with the suggested im- 
provements for the Coun- 
seling Center. Average wait 
times for appointments 
are currently about a week 
and its current operating 
hours are inconvenient for 
students who have class 
during the day. Hiring ad- 
ditional counselors and 
expanding available hours 
will improve the Counsel- 
ing Center’s accessibility to 
the student body. 

We believe that imple- 


menting mandatory mental 
health training modules for 
faculty members is a cru- 
cial step in helping them 
better understand the pres- 
sures that students face. 

Many students cited that 
there was a “toxic culture” 
at Hopkins. Though the 
report does not pinpoint 
where this “toxic culture” 
comes from, the statistics 
reveal that the majority of 
student stress comes from 
managing their academic 
workload. 

The report should have 
been more explicit that 
this “toxic culture” is tied 
to the pervasive academic 
pressure that students 
feel. Professors can play 
a huge role in addressing 
this problem and educat- 
ing them about our Uni- 
versity’s current mental 
health resources would be 
extraordinarily beneficial 
for students. 

Overall, we are unsure 
of how consequential the 
suggested recommenda- 
tions from the Task Force 
will be. However, we are 
hopeful that the Univer- 
sity is taking the step in 
the right direction in be- 
ginning to confront these 
issues. Small changes — 
whether it is a professor 
moving back an exam date 
or changing their grading 
curve — can lead to mean- 
ingful improvements in 
students’ lives. 

The Task Force has pre- 
sented a series of steps 
that the University can 
take to begin its process of 
addressing mental health. 
However, without a con- 
crete plan for when these 
initiatives will take place, 
the problems outlined in 
the report will only per- 
sist. 

We encourage the Uni- 
versity to give us a clear 
timeline for when these 
recommendations will be 
implemented. This is only 
the beginning of address- 
ing mental health on cam- 
pus. There is a lot more 
work to be done. 
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OPINIONS 


Armed teachers would create 


By SAMUEL FARRAR 


he Parkland — school 

shooting two weeks 

ago proved to be the 

deadliest school shoot- 

ing since Sandy Hook 
in 2012. Video surveillance foot- 
age revealed that the single armed 
guard at the school never made 
an attempt to confront the shoot- 
er and never even went into the 
school. This has prompted the 
National Rifle Association (NRA) 
Chief Wayne LaPierre, as well as 
President Donald Trump, to call 
for salary bonuses to teachers 
who carry guns in schools. Trump 
claimed that doing so would make 
schools a “hardened target” and 
thus unappealing to school shoot- 
ers. This arming of teachers would 
be in lieu of increased gun control 
measures, which has gained sup- 
port after the shooting. Instead, 
LaPierre claimed, “The only way 
to stop a bad guy with a. gunis.a 
good guy with a gun.” 

Public opinion reveals gen- 
eral disapproval for this proposed 
initiative. A poll from the Pew 
Research Center showed that 55 
percent of all adults opposed al- 
lowing teachers to carry guns. Ad- 
ditionally, teachers themselves are 
almost universal in their opposi- 
tion to the proposal. The National 
Education Association claimed 
that only 22 percent of its members 
support training and arming edu- 
cators. Randi Weingarten, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers, said that “The response 
was universal, even from educa- 
tors who are gun owners: Teachers 
don’t want to be armed, we want 
to teach.” Without support from 
teachers, it seems unlikely that any 
meaningful steps toward arming 
teachers could be made anyway. 

However, we still must consid- 
er the possibility of such a propos- 
al becoming law. If net neutrality 
taught us anything, it’s that pub- 
lic support isn’t the be-all end-all 
for determining the passing of 
legislation. Schools need to be a 
safe haven, not a war zone. Mak- 
ing schools “hardened,” as Trump 
puts it, would not just intimidate 
potential shooters, it would intim- 
idate every child there. A gunis a 
symbol of threat. Even if the weap- 
on is acting as a form of protection 
against a threat, it introduces and 


preserves the idea of threat and 


fear into the school’s culture. Stu- 
dents cannot develop a true pas- 
sion for learning in such a culture. 
A school’s primary objective is not 
to teach but rather to foster a love 
for learning that children can take 
beyond their school career so that 
they continue to learn for the rest 
of their lives. If the culture is one 
based around fear, children will 
never be able to develop that love, 
that passion. 
Even if this situation is unlikely, 
the introduction of Trump's pro- 
posal into the discourse of gun 
control will normalize previously 
divisive issues. This concept is 
called the Overton window. This 
window, also known as the win- 
dow of discourse, is the set of ideas 
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a culture of fear, not learning 


FABRICE FLORIN|CC BY SA-2.0 
Students have started a movement of change in the aftermath of the Parkland shooting. 


that are popular, or at least accept- 
able. On either side of it, known as 
the fringes, the ideas are perceived 
as radical or unthinkable. The win- 
dow can be shifted in either direc- 
tion by proposing an unthinkable 
idea. Ideas that were previously 
viewed as radical seem acceptable 
in comparison. This idea is rela- 
tively common sense. In order to 
get what you want, you first ask for 
more than what you want to make 
what you actually want seem like 
the compromise. 

This is most likely what will fol- 
low Trump’s and LaPierre’s call for 
armed teachers. Now that the most 
pro-gun proposal is arming teach- 
ers, a radical increase in armed 
resource officers or the introduc- 


tion of outside security companies | 


into public schools become normal 


solutions. The point is not that ev- | 
eryone would now simply accept | 


these solutions because a more 
radical one was proposed, it is that 
they.are_ considered, rationalized 
and given priority in discourse as 
compromises. However, it is very 
likely that these proposals would 
have the same effect on the school 
culture as armed teachers. It is ob- 
vious that schools require some 
amount of protection for any num- 
ber of situations, but there exists a 
fine line between making students 
feel safe and making students fear a 
perceived imminent threat. Where 
exactly this line lies, no one can say 
right now — least of all myself. 
Finally, let’s imagine a situa- 
tion where this threat is indeed 
real and indeed imminent. Teach- 
ers are some of the most under- 
paid and overworked workers in 
the nation. Across the U.S., they 
are facing budget cuts, 30 or more 
students per classroom and staff 
shortages. Adding security guard 
to their long list of responsibili- 
ties is not feasible. Many argue it 
is unreasonable to expect teachers 
to be able to maintain full control 
over their classroom now, before 
they even have. to worry about 
and maintain full control over a 
lethal weapon in their possession. 
Dividing their attention even 
more with such a deadly object 
could make the classroom a more 
dangerous place, not a safer one. 
At such a cost, we must ask 
ourselves: Is it worth it? Is the po- 
tential for making impulsive ac- 
tions more deadly worth making 
a school more unappealing for 
school shooters? It is undeniably 
more common for violence to re- 
sult from a student’s bad day or a 
puberty-driven testosterone rage, 
than a meticulously planned and 
successfully executed shooting. Is 
the risk of creating a culture based 
around fear worth the infinitesi- 
mally small chance that the threat 
is justified? Many students come 
from abusive households or pov- 
erty so harsh that their only meal 
comes after the lunch bell. One of 
their last possible safe havens could 
be erased. Would that be worth it? 


Samuel Farrar is a freshman from 
Brevard, N.C. and plans to major in 
political science. He is The News- 
Letter’s Social Media Editor. 
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started bullet journaling in 
May 2017. I started on the first 
day of May. I didn’t know 
what I was doing. | didn’t 
have a special bullet journal. 


| I didn’t have any fun pens. I didn’t 


have a plan. Actually, that was the 


| whole reason I started doing it — 
| because I didn’t have any plans. 


I hadn’t used a planner for 
about a year and a half. I had 


| planners. I bought a new planner 
| each year. I'd use each for about 


a week at the beginning of the 
semester and then just kind of 
let it go. It was too hard to keep 
up, and the calendars never really 
looked the way I wanted them to. 

I managed without a planner 
for a while. I wouldn't say I thrived 
under no planner, but I survived. 
I relied on my memory for ap- 
pointments and homework and 
anything else with a timestamp, 
and I forgot a lot of stuff. I pulled 
together assignments in the hours 
before class (not because I procras- 
tinated or didn’t have time earlier, 
but because I literally forgot I had 
anything to do). Once, I completely 
forgot I had signed up for an extra 
work shift until the person I was 
supposed to relieve texted me — 
that’s how I learned I can go from 
pajamas to Hillel in 20 minutes. 

I genuinely don’t remember 
what it was about May 1 that moti- 
vated me to start bullet journaling, 
but I am eternally grateful to past- 
Gillian for making that happen. It 
helped me survive a 20-page paper 
and make sense of my constant 
anxiety for the future. 

Here’s the thing about bullet 
journals: While there is an ele- 
ment of future-planning, at its 
core, it’s about taking it one day at 
a time. It’s about looking at what 
you did (or sometimes, what you 
didn’t do) today and figuring out 
what you need to do tomorrow. 
That’s all you need to do, focus on 
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necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


today and tomorrow. 

As Hopkins students, I think 
we can all benefit from a little or- 
ganized self-reflection. Bullet jour- 
naling is the last thing I do before I 
go to bed every night, and it helps 
me look back on my day and expel 
any negativity before I go to sleep. 
| also feel better prepared when | 
wake up in the morning, knowing 
that I’ve written out all my tasks for 
the day ahead of time. 

So what actually goes into 
a bullet journal? Well, lots of 
things. Or just a couple things. 
Your bullet journal is just for you, 
so it doesn’t need to be pretty 
unless you want it to be. When | 
started in May, I had a list of the 
days of the month with space to 
write any appointments or meet- 
ings, and then I just wrote each 
day as it came. And that was it. 

Now, I have a calendar for the 
entire year, habit trackers for each 
month, a place to track movies 
I’ve seen and books I’ve read, and 
an overview of my weekly sched- 
ule in addition to the month and 
daily logs I’ve been doing since 
the beginning. I’ve experimented 
with stickers, and I’ve embraced 
colorful pens and Washi tapes, 
but at the be- 
ginning it was 
just a black 
pen and a 
notebook. 

I think ev- 
eryone should 
do this in some 
form. If you've 
got a plan- 
ner that works 
for you, that’s 
great, and hon- 
estly, I envy 
you, because 
I spent_hours 
with a pen and 
a ruler making 
my calendars 
exactly how I 
wanted them. 


Creating a bullet journal can change your lile 


| By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


Butif you're someone who writes 
your homework assignments on 
your arm or if you're someone 
who has trouble falling asleep 
because of your racing thoughts, 
maybe you should give this a shot. 
It’s intimidating because most of 
the time when you see pictures of 
bullet journals, they look incred- 
ible and gorgeous. That's not the 
way mine started out, and that’s 
not how yours needs to be, now or 
ever, unless you want it to. 

Hopkins is really hard and 
stressful, and we all have a lot to 
do. It’s important that we all have 
somewhere we can vent without 
fear of being judged or having 
our secrets told to someone else. I 
sure hope everyone has an outlet 
for that already, but if you don’t, a 
journal’s a great place for it. End 
your day with a solid feelings- 
share with your journal and then 
literally turn the page onto to- 
morrow. You really won't know 
how satisfying that simple action 
is until you experience it. 


Gillian Lelchuk is a Writing 
Seminars and mathematics major 
from Los Alamitos, Calif. She is The 
News-Letter’s Magazine Editor. 


Bullet journals can be as simple or complicated as the individual wants. 


Let's hold Hopkins accountable for mental health 


By SAM MOLLIN 


t's a well-known fact that 
for many people, Hopkins 
is a stressful school. There’s 
probably only one place in 
the world where you'll see 
students streaming directly into 
the library after their University 
holds a campus-wide ceremony 
and light show, and that’s Hopkins! 
Now before I get into this, I want to 
emphasize that Hopkins is a great 
place to be, and tons of people love 
it here. So do I. This piece is about 
making a great place even better. 
When I first came to Hopkins, 
I wasn't really concerned with the 
state of our mental health. Regard- 
less of the fact that I knew Hopkins 
would be difficult, I didn’t assume 
that we'd be subject to some sort of 
mental health epidemic. But as time 
passed, the signs started to show 
up. Some of my friends would brag 
about spending hours upon hours 
in the library studying, sacrificing 
their health and their sleep to get 
good grades. Others would be ab- 
solutely devastated by poor grades, 
fearing their entire futures would 
be at risk because of one bad test. In 
short, we're subject to a lot of stress 
here at Hopkins. Of course, it isn’t 
just Hopkins. Most other top tier 
universities exhibit high levels of 
work-related stress as well. 
However, it’s worse here than 
almost anywhere else. Just this 
month, the Task Force on Student 
Mental Health and Well-being re- 
leased its findings after about two 
years of research. The Task Force 
formed due to pressure from the 
Hopkins student government as- 
sociation (SGA) and support from 
University President Ronald J. 
Daniels. It found that in many im- 


portant aspects of mental health, 
Hopkins ranks worse than Ivy 
League universities and peer in- 
stitutions. Hopkins students re- 
port feeling overwhelmed and 
pulling more all-nighters than 
students at other institutions, and 
a higher percentage of students 
say that our workload is a cause 
of stress compared to students at 
other institutions. 

So what are the effects of this 
stress on our student body? One of 
the main impacts is that it can in- 
terfere with our well-being at the 
most vulnerable parts of our lives. 
As per the task force report, most 
mental illnesses occur between the 
ages of 14 and 24. People in this age 
cohort are more prone to impulsive. 
decisions and instability. The main 
reason we're worried about mental 
health, other than lowering stan- 
dards of living, is the possibility of 
suicide. Suicide is the second high- 
est cause of death for people aged 
18-34. At Hopkins, 30 percent of 
undergraduates reported seriously 
considering suicide. I’ll repeat that 
again. 30 percent of undergrads 
(out of the 14 percent that complet- 
ed the survey, so take this with a 
grain of salt) have seriously consid- 
ered suicide. 

The goal of universities across 
the nation is to provide an environ- 
ment that gives young adults the 
skills, opportunities and knowl- 
edge to realize their full potential. 
We can't realize our full potential if 
we're not here. More than anything 
else, that 30 percent statistic is a 
call to action. What are we doing if 
we continue to accept an environ- 
ment that drives people to consider 
killing themselves? We should not 
have a workload that makes us 
want to die. We should not have to 
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sacrifice our mental health for good 
grades and job opportunities. 

I personally don’t know the ex- 
act causes of why our schoolwork 
is more stressful than that of other 
institutions. However, one of the 
tasks that the Task Force needs to 
carry out is to investigate why and 
how to fix it. Most of their reforms 
center around forming commit- 
tees and making sure that coun- 
seling services are more avail- 
able on campus, but why not put 
resources into striking at the root 
of our mental health problems, 
rather than just solving them after 
they’ve already begun to start? 

Why would the University take 
away covered grades when they’re 
one of the most valuable tools for 
adjusting to our stressful academic 
culture? Why wouldn't we give 
more funding to our PILOT tutor- 
ing program when so many people | 
need help? Why does the Center 
for Health and Wellness only have 
three full-time employees on a 
campus of 5,300 undergraduates? 
The Task Force has recommended 
a standing committee to address 
mental health on campus, along 
with a slew of other measures. It’s a 
good start. But let’s not just sit idly 
by while the administration tries to 
solve this on their own. We, as the 
student body, need to make sure 
that throughout this process our 
voices continue to be heard. We 
have to make sure that we're pro- 
viding feedback and giving sug- 
gestions on how to make things 
more manageable. Above all, we 
have to keep on holding the Uni- 
versity accountable. 


_ Sam Mollin is a freshman po- 
litical science major from Mama- 
roneck, N.Y. 
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JHU DIGITAL MEDIA CENTER PRESENTS 


Discusses her work in developing games Be ct »Q >t 
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Participants get to ask questions about 
the game development process. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3RD 
2PM - 5PM 


MATTIN 226 (DMC) 
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A GAME NIGHT FOR EVERYONE 


TWROWBROE 


SATURDAY, MARCH 3RD, 10pm - 1am 
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kvents in Baltimore 
this weekend 


Water in a Broken Glass 
The Senator Theatre 


7 p.m. — 10 p.m. 
Based on the novel of the same name by Baltimorean 


author Odessa Rose, Water in a Broken Glass debuts at 


The Senator. Dress code is black tie, and there will be | 
a Q&A with the cast and crew after the film. $12.61. 


Felines & Wines Friday 
Mutt Mart 
> p.m. — 8 p.m. 

Stop by the Mutt Mart to hang with some cool cats 
and sip on a variety of wines. No cover. Food and 
drink available for donations to the Feline 
Rescue Association. 


Border and Prison Empire 
Red Emma’s Bookstore Coffeehouse 
7:30 p.m. — 9 p.m. 
This informational talk, hosted by author Todd 
Miller and Nasim Chatha of Alliance for Global Jus- 

tice, will focus on the role that the United States | 
government has played in creating prisons and 

borders internationally. Free. 


Saturday 


Maple Sugaring 
Lake Roland 
2 p.m. — 4 p.m. 

Spend your Saturday afternoon learning how to turn 
real sap into delicious syrup. Hike out to the trees, 
watch sap cooking into syrup and sample some 
sweet treats. Pre-registration required online. 
$3 for members, $5 otherwise. 


New Wave Dance Party 
Ottobar 
9 p.m. — 1:40 a.m. 
Spend your night dancing to the likes of Talking 
Heads, The Cure and more, all spun by DJ Fun Billy. 
No cover. 


Sunday 


‘Oscar Viewing Party 
Baltimore Eagle Night Club and Bar 
6:30 p.m. — 11:30 p.m. 

Heralded as “the Oscar party to end all Oscar par- 
ties.” Join the folks at the Eagle, starting with red 

| carpet coverage. No cover. 
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By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


Going into my last se- 
mester at Hopkins, I'd like 
to think that I have the 


| whole “dealing with visit- 
| ing family members” issue 


down pat. 
My mother was: in Bal- 


| timore for the weekend re- 


cently, and I had to take a 
step back and think about 
how far I’ve come. Fresh- 
man year me would've hur- 
riedly planned a trip to D.C. 
and taken my mom to eat 
out at PaperMoon. 
Subsequently, I would 
have retreated to the Hut 


| on Sunday night, crying 
| about the amount of work 


that I’d ignored. 

But we’ve come a long 
way, baby. 

If you too are facing an 
impending visit, here are 
a few places and activities 


| to keep your family happy 


without losing your mind. 

1. Play to the weather: 

Now that Baltimore is 
starting to thaw out, you 
can take advantage of all 
that the great outdoors has 
to offer. 

There are dozens of 
parks you can take your 
family to, including Druid 
Hill nearby. From there 
you can check out the Raw- 
lings Conservatory, where 
things are just starting to 
perk up into spring. 

You can _ also _ stroll 
around the hill of Fed Hill 
and gaze out onto the Har- 
bor, or you can get a little 


patriotic at Fort McHenry. 


I especially like taking 


a moment to go outside 
when my folks are in town, 
because | find it to be a 
calming experience. Fur- 
thermore, walking in gen- 
eral is good because it re- 
leases endorphins, which 
are sometimes needed. 

2. Check out Peabody: 

Prove to your family 
that Hopkins students are 
well-rounded by taking 
them to see a concert at the 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. 

While the hall isn’t a 
true Hopkins affiliate, you 
can take the JHMI there, 
which makes it great if 
your parents don’t totally 
get how Uber works. 

Watching a two hour 
long opera is also a really 
great way to not have to 
have a conversation about 
your life and why you 
don’t have a job or a ro- 
mantic partner yet. 

3. Pick a museum, 

any museum: 

If you're a regular read- 
er of this column, you have 
probably realized that Iam 
a totally cool and chill per- 
son who spends a totally 
normal amount of time at 
museums. 

Just kidding. 

But seriously, take your 
family to a museum. The 
sentence “this is my favor- 
ite museum” is wildly im- 
pressive to even the most 
overbearing of aunties. 

On top of that, you can 
take the opportunity to 
learn more about the com- 
munity in which you live, 
alongside your parents, 
who are probably also le- 
gitimately curious about 
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A Bmore guide to entertaining your mother 


the place that you moved 
away from them to be at. 

[recommend the Ameri- 
can Visionary Art Museum 
because art is sophisticated 
and because it has some- 
thing for the whole family, 
from an annually chang- 
ing collection of unique, 
thought-provoking pieces 
to a fart machine in the 
basement. 

4. Reconsider your 

dinner plans: 

It’s easy to instinctively 
ask your family to take you 
to someplace you could not 
otherwise afford, but try 
taking them somewhere 
more Baltimore instead. 

(Because Gertrude’s is 
not an emblem of the city.) 

I suggest Lexington 
Market, which has a ton 
of different, local vendors. 


COURTESY OF RENEE SCAVONE 
Walk through Station North to show your family another side of Baltimore. 


You also can’t go wrong 
with Station North Arts 
Cafe in Mount Vernon, 
which. has local artwork 
that changes every month. 
Eating at smaller res- 
taurants is a good way to 
show that Baltimore has 
a cuisine beyond McCor- 
mick & Schmick’s and to 
show that yes, you are in- 
deed eating. 
Bonus — get creative: 
There are a ton of small 
art galleries around town. 
If you’re on the verge of 
throwing shade at some- 
one, consider throwing pots 
at Baltimore Clayworks in 
Mount Washington instead. 
And if you think that 
sentence sounded too 
much like someone’s mom 
wrote it, welt thePe nip eae x 
to head to the Hut. 


Thrilling spots in Hampden worth visiting 


By NOAH JOHNSON 


For The News-Letter 


I'll confess: My idea of a 
good time usually involves 
running around campus in 
search of a place to finish 
a paper I was supposed to 
turn in a day ago when all 
the cubicles on B-level are 
inevitably full. 

However, I can be con- 
vinced to leave campus for 
special occasions such as 
the Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art (MICA) Game 
Lab, the farmer’s market, or 
the Thursday night Jews in 
Greek Life (JiGL) parties we 
all love. While each of these 
events are always a blast, 
you can’t rely on them to 
motivate you to get off cam- 
pus and explore Baltimore 
every weekend. 

You might be wonder- 
ing, then, what there is to 
do in Baltimore now that 
the farmet’s market is tem- 
porarily closed, and it’s too 


cold to wait an hour for a _ 


bus in the Inner Harbor 
since you and your friends 
are collectively too poor to 


afford the $11 Uber back to - 


campus. 

If you're transportation- 
ally challenged, like I am, 
and can only guess at which 


bus stop is the right one (it’s _ 


usually not), or you would 
rather avoid those few pain- 
ful minutes of silence that 
come with riding around in 
the back of a stranger's car, 
there’s a place well within 
walking distance that we 
all know — and the school 


than a 10-minute walk 
through Wyman Park, and 
the extra steps mean you 
don’t have to feel bad about 
yourself as you look at all 
the people in the cardio 
room and whisper, “I'll go 
tomorrow.” 

Of course, I love the 
Charmery as much as the 
next Hopkins student, but 
on your next trip to Hamp- 
den, go ahead and skip 
the sour-cream-and-chive- 
potato-chip-flavored ice 
cream. You probably only 
think it’s good because 
you're expecting it to be 
nasty anyway. 

Avoid the aesthetically 
pleasing organic shops, 
too: Supporting local busi- 
ness doesn’t mean you 
have to spend over $200 on 
a dress that looks exactly 
like your mom’s maternity 
wear. Instead, hit up one of 
the multitudes of vintage 
stores that line the streets. 

Despite their cluttered 
appearance when you first 
walk in, if given enough 
time in any of the vintage 
stores, you're bound to find 
something that makes it all 
worth it, even if it is just the 
huge dog that sleeps on the 
floor in front of the register 
in one of them — shout out 
to Whatnots Antiques. 

You might spend a lot of 
time sorting through some 
really strange junk, but 
you also just might find 
the last piece you needed 
to complete your Hallow- 
een costume for this year. 
Or if you're like me and, 


new clothes that suit your 
style and aren't ridiculous- 
ly overpriced. 

Hunting Ground on Falls 
Road is always a trip, both 
because of its quirky style 
and because it is literally fur- 
ther than most other places 
that Hopkins students go to 
in Hampden. This shop is 
inside of an old church and 
satisfies all of your shopping 
needs: vintage teenage boy 
high school athletic shirts, 
bodysuits, secondhand 
(and therefore legitimately 
distressed) jean jackets and 
scented candles. 

Their items can run a 
little bit on the pricey side, 
but their tags are all hand- 
written and individually 
tacked on with tiny gold 
pins, so you know what 
you're paying for. 

Not technically thrift- 
ing but also worth check- 
ing out is Caravanserai. It’s 
a quirky little shop that’s 
sure to make you say, “Is 
this appropriation?” There 
are certainly things there 
that you can't find else- 
where in Hampden, like 
Nepalese singing bowls. 

More common but just 
as fun: They have a huge 
selection of rocks and 
beads. Run your hands 
over them while breath- 
ing in the heady scent of 
incense that always seems 
to hang around for a full 
sensory experience. 

I've also heard they have 
a pretty good sale on small 
lamps right now. 

Finally, no article on 


loves to tell prospective stu- you honestly do just dress vintage shops in Hamp- 
dents that we love. like that, a vintage store is den would be complete 
Hampden is no more a veritable gold mine for without a nod to Changed 
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My Mind. It has all of the 
strange secondhand cloth- 
ing of Hunting Ground, 
the unfamiliar knick- 
knacks of Caravanserai 
and a ton of cool prints to 
offer as well. 

Whether you’re looking 
for a Tweety Bird leather 
jacket, a handbag that 
looks like a chicken or a 
poster advertising “Gay 
Coney Island,” you're sure 
to find something worth 


_putting on your snapstory. 


Whether you've got a 
bizarrely-themed date par- 
ty coming up, you've got a 
“unique” sense of style or 
you're a member of a weird 
a cappella group that liter- 
ally drags you out of bed to 
make you find the ugliest 
Hawaiian shirt possible to 
wear for your concerts. 

You'll find something 
in a vintage store that you 
would never have found 
anywhere else, and you'll 
do it every time you go 
back. They’re constantly 
finding or being given new 
old clothes that are coming 
back into style. 

If you're not into any of 
those things, bring some 
friends along and make a 
game of it: Challenge each 
other to find the weirdest 
thing in the store for less 
than $10 or have a white 
elephant party only us- 
ing gifts that came from a 
thrift store. 

If you're here at the end 
of this article and the idea 
of thrifting is still sound- 
ing hideously unappealing 
to you, well, I've already 
got my cubicle on B-level. 
Guess I'll see you there. 
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~ ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
Author Yiyun Li gives a Red Velvet explores the legacy of Ira Aldridge 


rich reading of her work 


By COLE DOUGLASS 
For The News-Letter 


This past week, Yiyun 
Li, a MacArthur fellow 
and recipient of numerous 
awards for both her fic- 
tion and nonfiction pieces, 
gave the first reading of 
the spring installment of 


the President’s Reading 
Series. 
She read an excerpt 


from her 2017 memoir Dear 
Friend, from My Life I Write 
to You in Your Life, as well 
as the opening pages of 
one of her short stories. 

Li opened the reading 
with a passage from her 
memoir, written over the 
course of two years during 
which she struggled with 
mental illness. 

When asked during the 
question and answer por- 
tion of the event about 
how she approaches writ- 
ing memoirs, Li said that 
her goal is to reflect on 
her life in as 
unflinching a 


Vladimir Nabokov — our 
understanding means that 
the loneliness is no longer 
personal. 

Her choice to write in 


English is no longer just a | 


decision, but a metaphor 
for the public to poke and 
pry at in an attempt to 
understand it. It is no lon- 


ger her decision alone but | 


rather belongs to others as 
well. 

When asked about the 
goals of the President’s 


Reading Series, Professor | 


Andrew Motion empha- 
sized that it is not only 
skilled writers that are 
sought but also word- 


smiths from a variety of | 


diverse backgrounds. 

“{I want to] combine the 
very best that’s around... 
with a proper subset of the 
diversity of writing that’s 
going on in the country. 
[Mrs. Li] certainly speaks 
to the diversity question... 
and also [is someone] who 
I have great 
personal ad- 


light as pos- 
sible. 
-Lelookwat 
my own life... 
in the harsh- 
est light, in 
the most un- 
forgiving 


Way,” she 
said. 

The _ spe- 
cific passage 


she read detailed her re- 
lationship with language 
over the course of her life, 
focusing specifically on 
her decision to write in 


English. 
The .memoir passage 
was self-reflective and 


somber, while the second 
reading — taken from a 
short story entitled “A 
Sheltered Woman” — was 
somewhat harsher, more 
critical. 

The story focuses on a 
nanny, hired to take care 
of a newborn infant dur- 
ing its first month of life 
while its mother struggles 
with depression. 

While observing the 
mother’s difficulty to prop- 
erly care for her child, the 
nanny, referred to even in 
narration as “Auntie Mei,” 
recalls her own relation- 
ships with family and un- 
happiness. 

The passages from the 
memoir and short story 
both played with the idea 
of loss and the ways that 
our pasts continue to pop 
up, even when we try to 
avoid or push them away. 

At times, I was lulled 
into a false sense of com- 
placency by Li’s almost 
soothingly matter-of-fact 
tone, and it was only when 
I read through the stories 
on my own that I recog- 
nized the pain in the text. 

Her works are som- 
ber and avoid easy happy 


endings. Li even said that 


she doesn’t like to refer to 
Dear Friend as a memoir 
because that genre typi- 
cally implies that, “you 
overcome a bump” and 
“become a new person.” 

In contrast, in her work, 
the sense of loneliness 
never really goes away; it 
just becomes more visible, 
more understandable to 
the reader. 

Worse — as Li points 
out with a quote from 


wo 


In her work, 

the sense of 
loneliness never 
really goes away; 
it just becomes 
more visible. 


miration for, 
so she ticks 
every box,” 
he said. 


Motion de- 
scribed how 
Li’s works 
touch a upon 
a variety of 
facets in the 
human ex- 


' perience. 


“I thought that her read- 
ing from [Dear Friend] was 
quite wonderful... you'd 
have to have a heart of stone 
not to be moved by it, but it 
is also so cleverly involved 
with other things, social 
things, political things and 
literary things... our expec- 
tations of what literature 
is, what it is able to do,” he 
said. 

Following the reading, 
Mrs. Li answered a few 
questions from the audi- 
ence. 

She addressed a vari- 
ety of topics, including 
her decision to switch ca- 
reers from working as an 
immunologist to writing, 
how she works interesting 
newspaper headlines into 
her stories and how the 
scarcity of literature in her 
childhood developed into 
her current passion for 
reading and writing. 

Li also responded to a 
question about whether or 
not she views her stories as 
works of social concern — a 
reference to the event’s title, 
“Literature of Social Import.” 

“[My characters] are 
living as seriously as any- 
one, they feel as deeply as 
anyone... their loneliness, 
their solitude is a political 
statement. I respect them 
for that, and I don’t push 
them to do what they 
shouldn't do,” she said. 

All in all, it was a beau- 
tiful, thought-provoking 
reading, and anyone in- 
terested in somber and in- 
sightful literature should 
definitely consider check- 
ing out Li’s works. 

The Reading Series, 
hosted by the Writing 
Seminars department, 
will continue on March 13. 
The rest of the series will 
include readings by nov- 
elists Jessica Anya Blau, 
Jane Delury and Rahul 
Kanakia, among others. 
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By ANNE HOLLMULLER 
Stall-Writer 


Red Velvet, a play based 
on the revolutionary life 
of African American actor 
Ira Aldridge, concluded 
its run at the Chesapeake 
Shakespeare Company 
this weekend. 

The play tells the story of 


| a nineteenth-century actor 


who struggled to defy the 
prejudices of Anglo-Amer- 
ican society and to achieve 


| success as a performer in 


| Shakespearean plays. 


Red Velvet is a 2012 
drama by Lolita Chakrab- 
arti first performed at Lon- 
don’s Tricycle Theatre and 
since performed by sev- 
eral regional theater com- 


| panies within the United 


States. The production at 
Chesapeake Shakespeare 


| Company was directed by 


} 


| Shirley Basfield Dunlap. 


| 


This biographical piece 
centers on the life of the 
trailblazing §Shakespear- 
ean actor Ira Aldridge and 
his experiences playing 
Othello in an 1833 London 
production at the Theater 
Royal in Covent Garden. 

Aldridge had begun 
as an actor in the United 
States, working at the Afri- 
can Company in New York. 
Sensing the limitations im- 
posed by Americans’ racial 
prejudices, Aldridge de- 
cided to sail to Liverpool in 
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1824 with the goal of build- 
ing a career in England. 
Upon his arrival there, 
quickly became §fa- 
mous, yet many fellow 
actors and critics referred 


he 


to and judged his work 
in racist and demeaning 
terms. 


Despite the _ bigotry 
he faced, Aldridge built 
a successful career and 


toured Europe, becoming 
particularly popular in 
Prussia and Russia. 

Red Velvet alternates 
between London in 1833 
and Lodz, Poland in 1867. 
The context of the play is 
part of what makes Al- 
dridge’s life so compel- 
ling: 1833 was the same 
year in which the British 
Parliament voted to abol- 
ish slavery in the United 
Kingdom. 

Prior to Aldridge tak- 
ing on the role, Othello, a 
Moor, had previously been 
played only by white men, 
most often while wear- 
ing blackface. But in 1833, 
disaster has struck the 
Theater Royal. During a 
performance of Othello, 
lead actor Edmund Kean 
takes ill and needs to be 
replaced. 

Ira Aldridge (Christian 
Gibbs) is selected by the- 
ater manager Pierre La- 
Porte, (Yury Lomakin) to 
play the leading role, over 
the objections of Kean’s son 
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Charles (Ron Heneghan), 
who resigns from the com- 
pany in disgust. 

Other members of 
the company have their 
own feelings about the 
choice. Leading lady EI- 
len Tree (Laura Rocklyn) 
is amazed by Aldridge’s 
desire to use a more au- 
thentic acting style. The 
more traditional Bernard 
Warde (Dave Gamble) 
expresses distaste at the 
idea, while young Henry 
Forrester (Seamus Miller) 
welcomes the news. Con- 
nie (Tracey Farrar), the 
Jamaican housekeeper of 
the theater, is always pres- 
ent and always watching 
the interactions between 
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This portrait shows actor Ira Aldridge dressed for his role in Othel/o. 


the actors. 

McLean Jesse plays two 
roles in the portion of the 
play set in 1833, that of Mar- 
garet Aldridge, Ira’s wife, 
and actress Betty Lovell, a 
young member of the com- 
pany. 

In 1867, she plays Ha- 
lina Wozniak, a young 
Polish journalist who im- 
portunes Aldridge as he 
plays King Lear in Lodz. 
Wozniak is hoping that an 
interview with Aldridge 
will allow her to obtain 
journalistic prestige in a 
male-dominated news- 
room. 

It is deeply compelling 
to observe Aldridge as he 
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Annihilation evocalively blends beauty and terror 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 


In 2015, we were pre- 
sented with Alex Garland’s 
directorial debut, the film 
Ex Machina, starring Oscar 
Isaac, Domhnall Gleeson 
and Alicia Vikander. 

The film is an explora- 
tion of the Turing Test and 
how the _ philosophical 
ideas that we predispose 
ourselves to can be applied 
to artificial intelligence. 
The film blended existen- 
tial horror with an aspect of 
science fiction that felt pro- 
gressively more like reality. 

It won the Oscar for Best 
Visual Effects and was 
nominated for Best Origi- 
nal Screenplay, ultimately 
losing to Spotlight. If you 
haven't checked it out yet, 
it’s luckily available to 
stream on Amazon Prime. 

With his first feature 
film having received so 
much praise and the fact 
that Garland had already 
written novels and other 
films (his most famous be- 
ing 28 Days Later, featuring 
Cillian Murphy), it was safe 
to say that critics and fans 
alike were anxiously antici- 
pating his next film. 

With that in mind, it’s 
important to give backsto- 


ry about what Annihilation 
is outside of the film. It’s 
based on the first book in 
Jeff VanderMeer’s Southern 
Reach Trilogy. The novel of 
the same title covers an ex- 
pedition of four scientists 
who venture into a place 
called Area X. 

That’s the extent of 
my knowledge about the 
novel, which I didn’t have 
the chance to read before 
watching the film. How- 
ever, I can’t really compare 
them, and my experience of 
the film definitely benefited 
from that fact. 

That being said, Garland 
has been quoted as saying 
that he wrote the screen- 
play from memory alone, 
after reading the book just 
once, never returning to it 
as a reference. 

The same loose plot is 
clearly there. The film fol- 
lows five scientists — a 
psychologist, a paramedic, 
a physicist, a surveyor/ge- 
ologist and a biologist/ex- 
soldier — that all venture 
into what is referred to in 
the film as the Shimmer. 


The film explores how ° 


the effects of the Shimmer 
have altered the environ- 
ment, as well as why previ- 
ous expeditions failed. The 
scientists’ ultimate aim is 
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to discover what exactly 
lies at the center of the 
Shimmer. 

It’s a very simple concept 
that Garland infuses with 
themes of self-destruction 
and humanity’s constant 
fear of the inevitability of 
our own mortality on an in- 
dividual and species-wide 
level. 

Of course, the film 
wouldn’t be able to sell 
this storyline without a 
star-studded cast, includ- 
ing Natalie Portman as our 
biologist, Tessa Thompson 
as the physicist, Jennifer Ja- 
son Leigh as the psycholo- 
gist, Gina Rodriguez as the 
paramedic and Tuva No- 
votny as the surveyor. 

Each of them plays an 
important role when. it 
comes to establishing the 
thematic elements of the 
plot. There’s an incredible 
scene early on that provides 
vital exposition on these 
individuals and the terror 
that follows, their anxiet- 
ies only intensifying as we 
see them delve deeper and 
deeper into the Shimmer. 

I would be remiss to 
not mention Oscar Isaac, 
whose role as Natalie Port- 
man’s husband serves as 
the catalyst for her charac- 
ter’s decisions. Isaac’s char- 
acter doesn’t have nearly as 
much depth as the female 
characters in the film, but 
you quickly realize that 
this doesn’t matter. 

His flashback scenes 
with Portman are there to 
give us a glimpse into a 
relationship, including all 
of its imperfections, and to 
provide insight into how 
Portman’s character dealt 
with the frustrations that 
were a part of their rela- 
tionship. 

In addition to portraying 
fantastic, complex dynam- 
ics between Annihilation’s 
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cast of characters, Garland 
is able to make the area in- 
side the Shimmer look both 
beautiful and _ terrifying. 
This is a place where decay 
and growth happen simul- 

taneously; we even see an 
alligator-shark hybrid. 

While this world is visu- 
ally stunning, there’s also 
an element of horror in the 
Shimmer, thanks to the 
fact that it’s a space where 
things that are scientifically 
impossible can thrive. 

I won't spoil what the 
Shimmer does, but I will 
say that it’s a genuinely 
amazing concept even if 
you aren’t big on science 
fiction. Some things inside 
the Shimmer still haunt me 
in my dreams. 

Garland executes all 
these moments so well that 
although you know some- 
thing potentially terrify- 
ing is coming, you can’t 
keep your eyes off of the 
screen. This is aided by 
the fantastic score by Ben 
Salisbury that helps create 
the atmosphere of mystery . 
that follows our heroines. 

Annihilation is one of 
the most beautifully terri- 
fying science fiction films 
I've seen in the past eight 
years. It’s wonderfully act- 
ed and benefits from the 
deft hand of someone that 
has directed more than 
one film. 

It is also unique in the 
manner in which it deals 
with questions that are fun- 
damental to humanity in a 
very overt way. I can’t rec- 
ommend supporting this 
film enough, even if only 
because I can promise you 
that it isn’t like anything 
you've ever seen before. 

Alex Garland has quick- 
ly turned into one of my fa- 
vorite science fiction writer/ 
directors, and I can’t wait to 
see what he has up next. 
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Why do audiences love the The Bachelor so much? 


The rose is a common trope in the TV show The Bachelor, which is 


By CLAIRE BEAVER 
For The News-Letter 


I prided myself for a 
long time on never watch- 
ing The Bachelor. For some 
reason, not watching that 
show made me feel like a 
better person, like I didn’t 
need to sink down to the 
level of trashy TV and get- 
ting involved in the lives of 
people I didn’t know. 

This, of course, changed. 

The Bachelor was born in 
2002, prime time for real- 
ity TV. It competed against 
shows like Survivor, Ameri- 
can Idol and Real World, 
among others. 

In all its variations, this 
show has lasted for 34 
seasons, 22 of which have 
been The Bachelor. Thirty 
four full seasons of women 
and men alike competing 
to find true love in front of 
millions of viewers. 

The premise is insane; 
how can we possibly enjoy 
watching so many people 
delude themselves into com- 
peting against one another 
for one person, whom they 
barely know? Truly, I don’t 
have an answer. All I know 
is it’s completely addicting in 
all of its absurdity. 


You root for your favor- | 


ite girls, you're hurt by the 
drama and the backstab- 
bing, and you truly want 
the Bachelor, whoever he 
may be, to find love and live 
happily ever after. 

This season of The Bach- 
elor is focused on Arie 
Luyendyk Jr, a_ racecar 
driver and son of a two- 
time championship win- 
ning Indy 500 driver. He is 
36 years old and, honestly, 
pretty milquetoast. 

Arie was a contestant on 
the previous season of The 
Bachelorette before he was 
kicked off the show toward 
the very end, as all of the 
Bachelors are before they 
get their own seasons. 

Arie has almost no dis- 
cernible personality traits. 
He reuses the phrases, “I 
love that” and “That's in- 
credible” so often that you 
can see the disbelief in the 
women’s faces. 

If the romance doesn’t 
pique your interest enough 
to tune in, the drama be- 
tween the competing 
women will. 

This season, the most 
dramatic and _ controver- 
sial contestant was Krys- 
tal Nielson. She constantly 
talked about the other 
women, was by far the most 
competitive and was by far 
the most entertaining. 

On a season known for 
being exceptionally boring, 
Krystal’s pettiness brought 
something special. 

It baffles me how popu- 
lar this show is. People are 
talking about The Bach- 
elor everywhere, and you 
absolutely can’t look at 
the internet until you're 
caught up. Otherwise 
spoilers abound and the 
episode is ruined. 

It's so interesting how 
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invested we as viewers be- 
come. Even toward the end 
of the season, where we are 
now, when we still essential- 
ly know nothing about the 
Bachelor or the contestants. 

We get to see them 
laugh, cry and profess their 
feelings over the course of 
a few weeks, yet we don’t 
know what Arie’s favorite 
show is or what kind of 
music he listens to. How 
does one become so invest- 
ed if the contestants barely 
reveal anything? 

Even further, how do 
the contestants even know 
if they’re in love? They 
never touch upon the hard 
topics that are necessary in 
maintaining healthy rela- 
tionships, such as politics, 
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potential 
children, 
where they 
will live 
after they 
accept the 
proposal 
and count- 
less others. 

They get 
flown all 
over the 
world and 
go on dates 
set up by 
crew of 
hundreds. 
They fall in 
love with the scenery, the 
passion, the moment. But 
they don’t fall in love with 
each other. 

Being an _ optimistic 
person, I get fooled by the 
tears and confessions of 
love and the heartbreak of 
the contestants that Arie 
decides to withhold the 
rose from. 

A personal favorite this 
season was Tia, a girl from 
Weiner, Ark., who was 
kicked off last week after 
making it to the final four 
contestants and to “Home- 
towns,” the episode in 
which the girls bring Arie 
to their homes and have 
him meet their parents. 
She sobbed when Arie sent 
her home, as she truly be- 


lieved that he was the one. 


Frankly I believed it 
too. Then I turned off the | 
television and remem- 


bered that you can’t fall in 
true love over the course 
of a few weeks. 

The entire premise of 
The Bachelor counts on us 
as the viewers to suspend 


our disbelief and forget | j 
| nally presented at the 2009 


that every single moment 
we see is scripted. The 
producers want us to be- 
lieve and so we do. We be- 


lieve because it’s fun and 


it’s easy and maybe, just 
maybe, they really will 
come out of this in love. 
Of course, our logic 
tells us otherwise. As 
does the fact that only 
seven couples from both 
The Bachelor and The Bach- 


elorette actually stayed to- | 


gether after the cameras 
stopped rolling and they 


were dropped back into | 
| to the BMA website, which 


normal life. 

Does this mean love is a 
lie? Of course not. Does it 
mean that you won't find 
it on national television? 
Probably — much to my 
chagrin. 

Does it mean we won't 
tune into the finale on 
Monday, March 5, at 8 p.m. 
Eastern Time on ABC and 
find out who Arie chooses? 
Definitely not. 


Lando Chill proves R&B is far from dead 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
Staff Writer 
“R&B is dead.” This 


statement keeps ringing 
in people’s mouths, but | 
think it can’t be further 
from the truth. Maybe the 


| days of what I would call 


“Ringtone R&B” are over, 
where, instead of rappers, 
everyone looked up to bare- 
chested singers dressed in 
all white. 

We are in a new phase 
of R&B, where experimen- 
talism —§ and 
innovation 
are in vogue. 


We areina 


as how he says it. His de- 
livery of lines that rhyme 
in unexpected ways make 
this project a fun listen. 
The belting out of “stu- 
pid is as stupid does,” on 
“Golden,” the intro track, 
is so forceful that it’s hard 
to not get surprised. 

The best track on this 
project is “wonderus,” 
which begins with a slow, 
rising progression. Sud- 
denly there is a harsh beat 
switch where the hazy 
production is joined by 
this bouncy, 
groovy bass 
line and a 


A great ex- i f simple but 
ample of Hew phase o catchy plink- 
this is Lando R&B, where ing melody. 
Chill’s — col- < i Here, Lasso 
laboration experimentalism and _ Lando 
with __ pro- and innovation are at their 
ducer Lasso, : collaborative 
maya. maia. arein vogue. peak. 

mayu — The way 
one of the that Lando 
smoothest records I’ve _ plays off of the beat is im- 


heard this year. 
Lando Chill is an R&B 
artist who is described 


on his website as, “a war-- 


rior-poet, a man with one 
ear to mother nature and 
one to the people.” While 
this is an exceptionally 
self-serving description, 
it isn’t far from the truth. 
Lando’s sound is sweet, 
soulful and frank. 

On this project, Lando 
belts out notes in a con- 
strained but powerful 
manner. His voice is some- 
where between Daniel 
Caesar and James Blake, 
high but controlled. He 
reminds me most of an 
equally unknown rapper, 
Zeroh, who, instead of 
singing, just uses his voice 
to croon out lyrics. 

Lando isn’t so much a 
singer as he is a wordsmith 
that uses a hazy delivery 
and some talent to create an 
atmosphere. 

The lyrics on this proj- 
ect bounce between po- 
etic, figurative verses and 
simple, expressive hooks. 
It doesn’t matter what 
Lando is saying as much 
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pressive. His runs work 
perfectly parallel to the 
melody of the beat, which 
hovers in his register. 

The lyrics are somehow 
both abstract and easily 
comprehensible. The con- 
cept is hazy, but the feeling 
is pure. 

“fck w/ me” is another 
great song, with a tinkling 
piano above a pulsating 
harmonic soundscape that 
explodes into instrumen- 
tal runs on a dime. It feels 
like a piece of smooth self- 
affirmation, while also 
having this supporting 
confidence. 

“sad luv” is probably 
the most anthemic song on 
this album, with a sweet 
simple hook of “Sad love, 
oh sad love / That don’t 
make it bad enough.” The 
guitar deep in the mix 


adds this rhythmic com-. 


plexity that changes the 
direction of the track com- 
pletely. There is this swing 
to this song that feels driv- 
en and powerful. 

The production on this 
project is smooth, sweep- 
ing and twinkly. Lasso 


creates a flood of synths 
and samples atop groovy 
bases and bouncy drums 
for Lando to perform on. 
The music is simple but 


perfect for an artist who is | 


as dynamic and powerful 
as Lando. 

However, there are a few 
times when the produc- 
tion gets too hazy and soft. 
Lasso loves to use these 
pads and leads that create a 
wash of sound. 

While this works to 
emphasize Lando’s great 
voice, it does weaken the 
songwriting. It can be hard 
to catch onto a groove when 
the background is just a 
flood of sprinkling sound. 

Most exemplary of this 
is the album's title track, 
“maya,” where the beat is 
just a loop with very little 
melodic content. 

I wish that Lasso 
pushed the beats and 
grooves more — especial- 
ly since Lando has such a 
talent for riding complex 
patterns — rather than 
trying to create this flat, 
sonic landscape. 

It also sometimes feels 
like Lando can fall into a 
songwriting ditch, using 
the same kinds of struc- 
tures in his songs. Every 
hook seems to just be him 
harmonizing with another 
voice, belting out the same 
lines — which are usually 
the titles of the song. 

It is hard to criticize an 
artist who is so early in 
his development for such 
minor things, especially 
when he takes such seri- 
ous risks throughout the 
project. 

maya. maia. mayu is a 
great album by a great 
artist who deserves more 
listeners. His work here 
is interesting, fun, unique 
and beautiful. If you don’t 
like this project, it can- 
not be for lack of inspira- 
tion. This EP feels like a 
successful exploration of 
a novel sound and style. 
With this much potential, 
I am eager to see where 
Lando will go next. 
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Dust lands 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
Staff Writer 
Spencer Finch’s Moon 


Dust (Apollo 17) opened at 
the Baltimore Museum of 
Art (BMA) on Feb. 21, 2018. 
The installation was origi- 


| Venice Biennale and creates 


a beautiful intersection be- 
tween art and science. 

As evidenced by its title, 
the work is a nod to NASA’s 
final Apollo mission in 1972 
and is, in fact, a scientifi- 
cally precise representation 
of the chemical composi- 
tion of moon dust as it was 
gathered during the Apollo 
17 mission, as well as an ab- 
stract hanging sculpture. 

The sculpture comprises 


| “150 individual chandeliers 


with 417 lights,” according 


translates to 150 vertical 
wires with 417 LED bulbs 
attached to the fixtures. 
The “chandeliers” are hung 
individually from the ceil- 
ing and form one large, 
cloud-like structure. 

Finch translated the 
diagrams of the chemical 
formulas of the molecules 
found in the moon dust, rep- 
licating the compositions of 
the elements through differ- 
ent sizes of light bulbs. 

Each size represents one 
element bonded in the mol- 
ecules, and the bigger the 
light bulb, the heavier the 
corresponding element. 
Small bulbs represent he- 
lium and bigger bulbs rep- 
resent oxygen, for example. 

In essence, Finch used 
light bulbs of different 
diameters and custom- 
ary fixtures with differ- 
ent arm lengths to create 
a three-dimensional scale 
model of the moon’s atom- 
ic makeup. 

To anyone that knows me, 
I am basically the antithesis 
of a STEM person, but there 
is something magical about 
the intersection between art 
and science. 

As I was wandering 
around Fox Court, which 
is where the exhibition is 
(ask someone who works 
there to tell you how to 
find it; it’s very confusing), 
I heard a mother say some- 
thing that exemplified this 
to me: “You know what 
inspired this art? Science. 
Isn’t that cool?” 

What I'm trying to say is 
that even for the die-hard 
STEM majors out there 
who have absolutely zero 
interest in going to an art 
gallery, maybe this would 
be a good option for you. 
At the very least, you'll 
get a good Instagram pic- 
ture out of it because this 
installation was basically 
made to be photographed. 

I really don’t think that 
you can capture the feeling 
of standing under an array 
of 417 light bulbs, perfectly 
placed and descending 


Spencer Finch’s installation Moon Dust will remain at the ByA unl 4 
ara ; : i > ay . 


Spencer Finch’s Moon 


at the BMA 


over your head. I think that 
there’s something intrinsi- 
cally magical and romantic 
about the piece, inherent in 
the fact that it’s depicting 
moon dust and the oxymo- 
ronic nature of using light 
bulbs to depict the moon. 

In the book Spencer 
Finch: The Brain is Wider 
Than the Sky, author Susan 
Cross writes, “At the heart 
of Finch’s practice is this 
romantic impulse to see 
what others have seen, and 
to share that impression — 
to accurately convey it — 
to a multitude.” 

I think that Finch achieves 
that in this piece. He has tak- 
en something that’s typically 
viewed under the lens of a 
microscope and literally put 
it over our heads. 

Interestingly the piece 
wasn't originally designed 
for this location, and — 
while it definitely works 
and fits in the space and 
beautifully reflects off the 
glass door at one end of 
the room — there is defi- 
nitely a jarring juxtaposi- 
tion between the classical 
columns and European art 
in the adjoining rooms. 

I’m not sure if this adds 
to the feeling of moder- 
nity and _ otherworldli- 
ness that accompanies the 
piece or whether there is 
just something a bit forced 
about putting it into an 
environment in which it 
doesn't really fit. 

Having looked at pic- 
tures of the installation 
at the Venice Biennale 

(which essentially looks 
like a warehouse), it defi- 
nitely fits better in the 
location for which it was 
designed, which is un- 
surprising. There is some- 
thing intriguing, however, 
about how modern art fits 
into more “traditional” 
settings for art. 

While I wouldn’t say 
that you necessarily need 
to rush out and see this in- 
stallation (it’s running until 
2024, so you have plenty of 
time) it is definitely worth 
seeing. The BMA is close, 
and it would be a shame not 
to see this while it’s here. 

While you're there, you 
should definitely have a 
look at Tomas Saraceno’s 
Entangled Orbits — the in- 
stallation that I can guar- 
antee you have seen at 
least once on Instagram/ 
Snapchat, if you haven’t 
seen it in person. 

Take a break out of your 
busy schedule, walk over 
to the BMA and just stop 
and think for a while — 
even if you end up think- 
ing about how insignifi- 
cant we really are in the 
grand scheme of things. 
Maybe it will make that 
one midterm you didn’t do 
well on seem less impor- 
tant, and I can confidently 
say that that would be a 
good thing for all of us. 
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Exploring Hampden neighborhood hotspot Holy Frijoles re-opens its doors 


racism in 


the context 


of theatre eae 
: 


From RED VELVET, B3 


grapples with a role previ- | 
ously reserved for white | 
men and the implications 


that come with it: critics 


who utilize explicit racial | 


terminology to discuss his | ] 


performance, fatal fissures 
in his longtime friendship 
with the flawed 
and his fellow cast members 


who awkwardly and halt- | 
ingly attempt to understand | 


Aldridge’s experiences. 


Some of the more hu- | 


morous portions of the 
play also revolve around 
the theater company, as 
Aldridge attempts to en- 
courage a somewhat more 
realistic and 


players, who are wedded 
to a formal and Manner- 
ist interpretation of the 
Shakespearean tragedy. 
As Aldridge plays out 
the famous handkerchief 
scene onstage, it is evi- 
dent that the grand, ges- 
tural style of the company 


shall be replaced and that | 


a new, more authentic and 


more urgent form of act- | 


ing is on the horizon. 
The sections that take 
place in Poland, wherein a 


LaPorte, | 


emotional | 
acting style among the | 


young female reporter in- | 


terrogates Aldridge about | 


his trailblazing perfor- 
mance, are slower than the 
sections that focus.on.the 
lively and quarrelsome 
theater company in 1833. 

The attempt to interlace 
the discrimination faced 
by this woman with Al- 
dridge’s struggle makes 
overly explicit the rel- 
evance of his experience 
in the face of modern day 
struggles for racial and 
gender equality. 

The play probes ques- 
tions which are still press- 
ing and relevant to this 
day, questions about what 
acting should be and who 
should be permitted to act 
in what roles. Sometimes, 
the characters announce 
their political views on 
these subjects with a 
frankness and contempo- 
rary language which can 
be a bit startling. 

Yet the notions that 
they discuss are fraught 
with importance in the 
modern entertainment in- 
dustry, which is reckoning 
with the #MeToo move- 
ment and a variety of on- 
going questions about the 
representation of women 
and minorities onstage 
and on the screen. 

The Chesapeake Shake- 
speare Company contin- 
ues its 2017-2018 season 
with two more plays in its 
downtown Baltimore loca- 
tion before its traditional 
summer show outdoors at 
the Patapsco Female Insti- 
tute Historic Park in Elli- 
cott City. 

Beginning in March 
will be Shakespeare’s The 
Winter's Tale, directed by 
Isabelle Anderson, then in 
April and late May, Alice 
in Wonderland, by Lewis 
Carroll, adapted by Eva 
Le Gallienne and Florida 
Friebus and directed by 
Ian Gallanar. This year’s 
summer outdoor show 
will be Shakespeare’s A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 
directed by Gerrad Alex 


Taylor. Y 
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COURTESY OF JESSE WU 


Holy Frijoles, a Hampden restaurant, closed briefly after a fire in 2016 but celebrated its reopening this month. 


By JESSE WU 
For The News-Letter 


Last Thursday, Feb. 22, 
I ventured out to Hamp- 
den to check out the grand 
reopening of Holy Frijo- 
les. The place was packed. 
They had plenty of stuff 
going on: food, $2.22 mar- 
garitas, rock music and 
pinball. It was awesome, 
but the path leading up to 
this triumphant party was 
no easy one. 

I had the opportunity 
to talk with the owner of 
the restaurant, Geoffrey 
Danek. He has been in the 
restaurant business ever 
since working in a restau- 
rant at 13 years old, “sling- 
ing a skateboard over [his] 
shoulder, getting paid in 
medium-sized pizzas.” 

During college, he ate 
his way around the globe, 
discovering new cultures 


| through food and restau- 


rants. 


“Once I came back to 
school, I went from being in 
a state of transition, trying to 
figure out what I wanted to 
do, into even more of a state 
of transition,” Danek said. 

After coming back and 
working at Giuseppe’s in 
Charles Village (now Ni- 
wana), he founded Holy 
Frijoles in 1996. Twenty two 
years later, the restaurant is 
still standing. 

For Danek, it’s never been 
all about the food. Holy Fri- 
joles — sometimes referred 
to as the FriHole by locals — 
is as much a hangout spot as 
a restaurant, hosting special 
events like Pinball League 
and inviting local bands to 
perform. 

He explained that pin- 
ball has always offered 
him a cathartic getaway 
from the troubles of a 
busy life. 

“T decided to make a 
section just for the pinball, 
and. another section just 


for shows,” he said. 


Unfortunately, in late 
2016, the place burned 
down. 

Danek described the 


moments before he learned 
of the news. 

“I woke up at around 
six in the morning to loud 
knocking, and I was like, 
‘what the hell I’m not get- 
ting up at freaking six in the 
morning for some random 
dude knocking, ‘but then 
by the third set of serious 
knocks, I knew something 
was wrong,” Danek said. 

His friend then informed 
him that his restaurant had 
just burned down. 

“T got there as fast as | 
could, going ‘fuck, fuck, 
fuck, fuck, fuck!’ The 
kitchen was burned down, 
the bar area was smoked 
out and they took out a 
few walls to further in- 
spect the fire,” he said. 

The rebuilding process 
had to start that day. After 


a jumble of waiting, paper- 
work and dealing with the 
city government, the res- 
taurant was finally able to 
reopen. 

Danek described the cra- 
ziness surrounding the re- 
building. 

“It was a whirlwind of 
a year, man. Sometimes | 
look back on it, and I won- 
der how we even pulled it 
off,” he said. 

Such an amazing turn- 
around from a brutal ca- 


tastrophe required an 
amazing party to kick off 
the new and improved 


Holy Frijoles. Turnout was 
high, and the place was 
filled to the brim with a 
mix of hipsters, old dudes 
and hipster old dudes. Lo- 
cal band The Glenmont 
Popes performed a bang- 
ing show for the crowd. 

Danek said he was proud 
of his staff for 


from party central to family 
restaurant overnight. 

Now let’s talk food. I or- 
dered the chorizo taco and 
the beef refried beans bur- 
rito. The usual generously- 
large free basket of chips and 
salsa came first. The chorizo 
was alright, but the beef 
burrito was heavy and hu- 
mongous. It could definitely 
come alive and beat the crap 
out of me if it wanted to. 

Both dishes came with 
a side of sour cream and 
salsa, but I re yret not get- 
ting some guac with it. It 
was better than the ugly 
mush of food mass that Tex 
Mex cuisine usually is, and 
honestly, that’s a W for the 
FriHole: good, cheap food 
with a great environment 
and drink specials. 

Their newly added carry 
out area also allows custom- 
ers to walk in and out for 

a quick bite 


kicking ass, ‘ instead of sit- 
and the night HOLY FRIJOLES ting down for 
was a big suc- HAMPDEN a full meal. 
cess. I got to Overall, I'd 
play some Taste: 6/10 say the food’s 
pinball (I nothing to 
learned some Mouthfeel: rave about, 
strategies by 5/10 but the events 
walking by , and the pin- 
and watching Price: 8/10 ball make this 
a few  butt- : place worth 
drunk hip- |} Uniqueness: checking out 
sters) and had || 10/1 if youre in 
some pretty the area. If I’m 
good runs. Value: 9/10 in Hampden 
The next and want to 


day when |! 

came to try the food and 
talk to the owner, the wood- 
en floors that once smelled 
like ass and were littered 
with spilled drinks the 
night before looked smooth 
and pristine. It had turned 


get my stom- 
ach full while also keeping 
my wallet full, I'd definitely 
drop by again. 

Holy Frijoles is open 
Monday-Friday 11 a.m. to 2 
am. and Saturday-Sunday 
12 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Kenneth Lonergan’s This is Our Youth comes to Homewood 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


The John Astin The- 
atre’s production of This Is 
Our Youth debuted this last 
weekend. The play, writ- 
ten by Kenneth Lonergan 
of the recent film Manches- 
ter by the Sea, explores the 
lives of three young adults 
living on the Upper West 
Side of Manhattan in 1983. 
Throughout the course of a 
tumultuous few days, they 
navigate moments of loss, 
desire, exasperation and 
existential crisis. 

Well-known actor 
turned Homewood Pro- 
fessor of the Arts John 
Astin directed the pro- 
duction. Before it began, 
Astin ‘presented a_ brief 
speech about his love for 
Lonergan’s work and his 
continued desire, since 
the 1980s, to put on his 
own production of it. 

Astin explained that, 
up until this point in time, 
he had never found the 
right combination of ac- 
tors to perform the piece. 
He also noted that, while 
the play is set in 1983, 
there are several elements, 
namely the portrayal of 
misogyny, that still hold 
true in today’s society. 

With that, the play be- 
gan with one of the central 
characters, Dennis (senior 
Gabe Gaston), lying on 
his bed (which was little 
more than a mattress and 
a thin blanket scattered on 
the floor) and mindlessly 
watching television. 

He is in his own apart- 
ment, mostly barren except 
for a metal table and chair, 
a kitchen with Rice Krisp- 
ies, a record player and a 


rotary phone. This is the 
only set for the entirety of 
the show. 

His peaceful activity is 
interrupted by his friend 
Warren (senior Isaac Lunt), 
who arrives in a frantic 
huff with his suitcase and 
a green linen sack filled 
with $15,000 that he stole 
from his wealthy father 
before being kicked out of 
the house. 

With nowhere else to 
go, Warren seeks guidance 
from Dennis, who holds 
a clear sense of authority 
over him from the start. 
In a state of despair and 
uncertainty, the two hatch 
a scheme to set up War- 
ren with Jessica, a friend 
of Dennis’ girlfriend, by 
providing the girls with a 
night of champagne and 
cocaine. 

When Dennis leaves to 
purchase the night’s sup- 
plies, we are introduced 
to our final character, Jes- 
sica (sophomore Sinclaire 
Schaefer), who tentatively 
inches into the apartment 
in tall nude stilettos. 

She and Warren, who 
has a reputation for being 
off-putting to women (and 
people in general), clash at 
first and later bond over 
Warren’s collection of an- 
tique toys. 

From there we follow 
the characters through a 
day of absolute elation and 
uncomfortable conversa- 
tions. They are pushed to 
their limits and are forced 
to face difficult truths 
about their outwardly 
charmed existences. 

While the play has clear 
markers of being set three 
decades ago — from clas- 
sic 80s prep attire to the 


{ 


reliance on a_ landline 
phone — there are certain 
themes that, as Astin men- 
tioned in his speech, per- 
sist as topics of conversa- 
tion today. 

It looks at the dangers of 
drug use, the uncertainty 
of youth and the deep. in- 
equality of privilege found 
across. different socio- 
economic groups. It also 
delves into the objectifica- 
tion of women. 

Schaefer commented on 
the play’s connection with 
modern audiences in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“We are all these three 
lost, confused kids or at 
least have been at some 
point,” she wrote. “I hope 
people who see the show 
can come away with some 
version of that same trans- 
formative experience for 
themselves.” 

Though Jessica is a con- 
tinued topic of discussion 
for the boys, Lonergan 
does not present her as 
a two-di- 
mensional 
figure. She 
also argues 
from her 
own per- 
spectives 
on life and 
has a com- 
plex set 
of experi- 
ences and 
desires. 

While 
the — char- 
acters are 
not entirely 
likeable 
as_ people, 
the strong 
skills of 
the three 


with extensive acting ex- 
perience, create an undeni- 
able atmosphere of empa- 
thy. 

We may not want these 
characters as our friends, 
but we do care about their 
lives and what will become 
of them. 

Gaston’s Dennis is at 
once charming and unpre- 
dictable, wooing his drug- 
dealing business associ- 
ates over the phone and 
snapping brutal insults at 
Warren and his girlfriend. 
However, over the course 
of the performance, we 
begin to see the cracks in 
Dennis’ carefully crafted 
persona. 

Lunt as Warren also 
undergoes a_transforma- 
tion. While he begins as 
a trembling outcast with 
hunched posture, he slow- 
ly starts to challenge the 
pain of his past and pres- 
ent, particularly surround- 
ing the death of his sister 
and his strained relation- 


ship with his father. While 
Dennis dominates much 
of the conversation, War- 
ren ultimately has the final 
word. 

While Jessica is not giv- 


en as full of an arc as the 
lead characters, Schaefer's 
bold, natural stage pres- 
ence and sympathetic por- 


trayal perfectly comple- 
ment the uneasiness of 
Lunt’s Warren. 

Overall, the play offers 
a thought-provoking look 
into what it means to be a 
young person. Audience 
members laughed out loud, 
sighed and exclaimed at 
the various twists and 
turns of the narrative, en- 
gaged in the lives of the 
dynamic characters. 

The final performances 
will take place in the John 
Astin Theatre of the Mer- 
rick Barn this coming 
weekend. The play will be 
showing — Friday-Sunday: 
Friday and Saturday at 8 
p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. 


MANERED WERNER (TSUD)/CC BY-SA 4.0 
actors, all Kenneth Lonergan won an Academy Awgrd in 2018 for his fm Manchester by gre Sea. * 
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Reality Check-up 
Abe, the lab results came back... 
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Stem cells can be used as cancer treatment Brain electrical activity 
ae Seat) Leeann translated into images 


| By ELAINE CHIAO 


By ANNA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Last week, researchers 
at the Stanford University 
School of Medicine pub- 
lished a study detailing 
how injecting pluripotent 
stem cells into the body 
may train the immune sys- 
tem to attack or even pre- 
vent cancer, thereby acting 
as a cancer vaccine. 

According to the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute (NCI), 
40 percent of all men and 
women will be diagnosed 
with cancer at some point in 
their lives. The United States 
spends nearly $150 billion 
on cancer care each year, yet 
cancer still .claims 600,000 
American lives annually. 

The World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) reports 
that worldwide, that num- 
ber increases to up to 10 
million people annually. 

Cancer is one of the 
leading causes of death 
around the world and is 
thus intensely researched. 
The past few decades have 
marked many successful 
treatments against the most 
widely studied cancers, 
such as breast cancer and 
colon cancer. 

From regular exams for 
early detection to radia- 
tion treatment, targeted 


drugs and surgical inter- 
vention, the medical and 
scientific communities are 
rallying against the ter- 
rible disease. But to this 
day, there has yet to be a 
cure for cancer, or a way to 
prevent it for good. 

One challenge is that 
cancer is extremely diverse. 
Cancer can occur in practi- 
cally any tissue in the body 
and can grow at different 
speeds and levels of malig- 
nancy. 

Much of a cancer’s on- 
set and progression de- 
pends on the individual, 
since each person is ge- 
netically predisposed to 
different types of cancers 
and..exposed....to...differ- 
ent environmental factors 
that may influence cancer 
development. In addition, 
everyone responds differ- 
ently to treatment. Drugs 
that work potently on one 

erson’s cancer may not 
work at all on another's. 

Despite the obstacles, 
breakthroughs like the 
one made by the cancer re- 
searchers at Stanford last 
week provide some hope. 

It all began when the 
research team, led by Dr. 
Nigel Kooreman and Dr. 
Joseph Wu, discovered that 
induced pluripotent stem 
cells are in many ways sim- 


CRISPR gene editing can 
work on DNA and RNA 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Science & Technology Editor 


CRISPR-Cas9 is a mo- 
lecular genetic method 
that allows scientists to 
cut DNA at specific sites of 
the genome. Traditionally, 
the technique has been 
used in animal models to 
delete certain genes from 
the DNA in order to attack 
viruses or correct genetic 
defects. 

CRISPR is an abbrevia- 
tion for clusters of regular- 
ly interspaced short palin- 
dromic repeats, or specific 
regions of DNA that can 
be recognized by a protein 
called Cas9. 

The Cas9 protein can 
target foreign DNA to re- 
move it from the genome 
or it can help alter specific 
sequences of DNA by re- 
placing the cut sites with 
another gene. 

Recently, scientists at 
the University of Michigan 
have discovered a pei 

an 
that can cut] both DN. 


RNA, NmeCas9. NmeCas9 
is the first protein of it’s 
kind, since traditional Cas9 
proteins are only able to cut 
DNA. 

Researchers _acciden- 
tally found the NmeCas? 
protein when they studied 
the bacteria Neisseria men- 
ingitidis, the bacteria that 
causes meningitis. 

“INme] is capable of 
programmable, RNA- 
guided, site-specific cleav- 
age and recognition of 
single-stranded RNA tar- 
gets,” read the journal ar- 
ticle, published in Molecu- 
lar Cell. 

DNA and RNA are the 
two molecules that carry 
genetic information in the 
cell. 
portant for long term stor- 
age and transmission of ge- 
netic information between 
generations, RNA‘’s_ main 


function is to use the ge-— 


netic code to make proteins 
that the cell can use. 
“According to Yan Zhang, 
See GENE, pace B9 


Whereas DNA is im- 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Induced pluripotent stem cells (iPSCs) are similar to cancer cells and may be developed as a new treatment target. 


ilar to cancer cells. 

Induced pluripotent 
stem cells (iPSCs) are cells 
derived from adult fibro- 
blasts (suchas skin or blood 
cells) and are subjected to 
specific conditions that re- 
verse their development to 
become pluripotent, mean- 
ing they can differentiate 
into practically any type of 
cell in the body. 

iPSCs are widely used in 
research for personalized 
and regenerative medicine 
because they can be gener- 
ated from a patient’s own 
blood cells. 

This allows for the test- 
ing of different treatment 
methods on the patient’s 


own cells in culture or the 
growing of the patient’s 
that be 
used for regenerative pur- 


own tissues can 
poses without fear of im- 


plant rejection. 


While studying iPSCs | 


and cancer cells, Koore- 
man and Wu’s research 
team found that cancer 


cells, like iPSCs, are simi- 


lar to developmentally im- | 


mature cells. 

Part of the normal cell 
to cancer cell transition 
the cell losing 
its ability to regulate cell 
division, the absence of 
which is characteristic of 
cells in their early growth 
stages. 

Findings from research 
in gene expression also re- 
vealed close similarities 
between iPSCs and cancer 
cells, suggesting that the 
two cell types may share the 
same type of epitopes, or 
cell surface protein markers. 

Based on this data, the 
scientists hypothesized 
that antibodies that recog- 


involves 


nize iPSCs would also rec- | 


ognize most cancer cells. 
To find out, they con- 

ducted an 

on four groups of mice: 


The first group was in- | 


jected with a control so- 
lution and the second 
with the corresponding 
iPSC cells 
prevent the 
of tumors by the iPSC 
cells themselves) derived 
from each mouse’s own 
Ser CANCER, pace BY 


experiment | 


Science & Technology Editor 


The idea of “mind-read- 
ing” has commonly been 
associated with magic or 
the supernatural. However, 
research done at a lab in 


| the University of Toronto 


Scarborough (U of T Scar- 


the brain by attaching small 
electrodes to the scalp. Af- 
ter the connection is estab- 
lished, the activity of brain 
cells in the form of electrical 
impulses is seen as wavy 
lines on an EEG recording. 
To carry out the study, the 
test subjects’ brain activities 
were first measured through 


borough)  re- EEG. After- 

_ cently took wards, Nem- 
a significant “What’s really rodov’s team 
stride forward 2); f ¢ transformed 
in achieving @Xciting 1s the data into 
this possibil- that we are concrete im- 

| ity. ; ages with the 
Dan Nem- Constructing help of various 


rodov, a post- 
doctoral fellow 


actual images of 


machine learn- 
ing algorithms. 


working in @ persons face.” Although 
Assistant Pro- this is not the 
fessor Adrian — ADRIAN NESTOR, first time a 
Nestor’s lab at PROFESSOR similar feat 
U of T Scar- has been ac- 
borough, is the complished, 


pioneer behind a newly de- 
veloped technique. 

When human eyes detect 
an object, the brain auto- 
matically generates a mental 
image of that visual stimula- 


| tion. Through the use of elec- 


troencephalography (EEG) 


| data) Nemrodov was able 
| to successfully translate this 
| mental image, or percept, 
(irradiated to | 
formation | 


into a tangible and physical 
illustration of what is taking 
place inside the brain. 

EEG is essentially a pop- 
ular neurological test that 


| picks up electrical activity in 


Nemrodov’s research has 
valuable underlying impli- 
cations. 

First, this is the first time 
that EEG has been used to 
reconstruct brain images. 
In the past, researchers had 
only generated similar imag- 
es using an expensive neuro- 
imaging technique known 
as functional magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (fMRI). 

This technique detects 
brain activity via monitor- 
ing changes of blood flow 
in the brain, but EEG is a 

See BRAIN, Pace B9 


Cockroaches can be used to model robot locomotion 


By JESSICA KASMOTO 
Staff Writer 


With this current pe- 
riod of rapid technological 
advances, it is no surprise 
that scientists and engi- 
neers all over the world 
are investing ample time 
and effort into improve- 
ments in robotic technol- 
ogy. Many believe that 
advances in this field will 
revolutionize the way 
people live in the next few 
decades. 

While research in ro- 
botics is not uncommon, 
two researchers at Hop- 
kins’ Whiting School of 
Engineering have taken a 
unique approach to their 
new design. 

Recently, postdoctoral 
fellow Sean Gart and me- 
chanical engineering As- 
sistant Professor Chen Li 
have drawn inspiration for 
the locomotion of their ro- 
botics from the movement 
of cockroaches. 

While the idea might 
sound surprising at first, 
there are many logical rea- 


sons that explain why the ~ 


movement of these roaches 
would be ideal for modern 
day robotics. 

In the wild, many small 
reptiles, insects and mam- 
mals, including cockroach- 
es, encounter uneven ter- 
rain and small obstacles in 
their path on a daily basis, 
and they must be able to 
skillfully maneuver around 
them in order to survive. 

Similarly, in a robotics 
mission, the ability to skill- 
fully maneuver through 
challenging terrain would 
be key in the success or fail- 
ure of a mission. 

Furthermore, humans 
oftentimes underestimate 


cockroaches’ — durability 
and resiliency to extreme 
envrionments. 


Roaches have thrived in 
terrains that typical other 
creatures would not dare 
cross; after all, cockroaches 
have been around for over 
300 million years. 

The unique body struc- 
ture of the cockroach 
shows that they were 
made for running. 

In fact, after taking into 
account the drastic dif- 
ferences in body size, re- 
search has demonstrated 
that a human would need 
to run nearly 200 miles per 
hour in order to keep up at 
a rate that is proportional 
to a cockroach’s speed. 

Li and Gart observed 
cockroaches running along 
terrain with two types of ob- 
stacles: big bumps and gaps 
that mimic what a cockroach 
may see in their wild Central 
American habitat. 

High speed cameras 
were used to precisely track 
the roaches’ movements. 
The researchers played 
the camera footage back in 
slow mo- 
tion after- 
wards to 
observe the 
physics of 
movement 
in these 
creatures 
that can 
hopefully 
be used in 
robotic de- 


re- 
searchers 
have al- 
ready been 
putting the 
things they 
witnessed 
from the 


bugs into action. Recent- 
ly, Li and his team built 
a multi-legged robot that 
mimics the running style of 
a cockroach. This robot has 
a cockroach inspired tail 
that has greatly increased 
the gap and bump size that 
the robot can traverse. 
While the team has had 
success in improving ro- 
botic locomotion, research- 
ers still hope to continue 
expanding their findings. 
The ongoing goal is to in- 
vestigate movement across 


more complex _ terrains, 
such as rubble and fallen 
buildings. 


As the quest to improve 
current robotic technology 
continues, researchers and 
college students look for- 
ward to how new innova- 
tions will change everyday 
life. 

In an interview with The 
News-Letter, freshman bio- 
medical engineering and 
computer science double 
major as well as robot- 
ics club member Stephen 
Kyranakis expressed his 
excitement for the future of 


Cockroaches’ mobility patterns might have practical applications for engineering a 


robotics. 

“Robotics is the future 
because it offers solutions to 
an incredibly wide range of 
problems. From increasing 
manufacturing efficiency, to 
rescuing people in danger- 
ous situations, to exploring 
where humans can’t, robots 


have many opportunities 


to revolutionize the world,” 
Kyranakis said. 

However, while 
Kyranakis believes that 
robotics should definitely 
be further pursued, he be- 
lieves that we should do 
so with caution. 

“Of course, robots pow- 
erful enough to change the 
world for the better also 
have the ability to cause 
great harm if used improp- 
erly, so it is critical that 
we research not just how 
to make robots, but rather 
how to make them safely,” 
he said. “The abilities of ad- 
vanced robots seem nearly 
boundless, and _ robotics 


will surely prove itself to be 
one of the greatest tools hu- 
manity has to improve its 
‘condition.” 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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Qutdated beliefs are 
halting societal progress 


Jonathan Patterson 
Science in Society 


lity Gee 
someone an- 
nounces that 
they believe 
the earth is 
flat, they are met with im- 
mediate dismay, criticism 
or even mockery. Now I 
am not saying that it is not 
warranted, but I wonder 
why such a reaction is not 
the standard response to 
scientific ignorance. 

Society today readily 
dismisses Flat-Earthers as 
delusional, but what about 
climate deniers, anti-vaxx- 
ers or young-earth cre- 
ationists? 

Those that deny the real- 
ity of climate change, the 
benefits of vaccination or 
the true age of the earth are 
just as misinformed as Flat- 
Earthers. 

Although thinking the 
earth is flat 
or less than 
10,000 years 
old can be 
seen as ab- 
surd, at the 
very least this 
belief does 
not embody 
any harmful 
effects; how- 
ever, ignor- 
ing the power of vaccina- 
tion or climate change can 
open a pandora of conse- 
quences. 

When parents elect to 
forgo vaccines for their 
children and send them out 
into the world unprotected, 
they are directly expos- 
ing their children, and the 
children of many others, 
to contagious diseases that 
could possibly lead to out- 
breaks. 

That being said, most 
people would argue that 
the dangers of climate 
change are even more 
severe. With rising seas, 
superstorms, habitat loss 
and water scarcity, climate 
change could potentially 
have broad and irrevers- 
ible effects on society. 

‘America, being the de- 
mocracy that it is, has a 
history that is built upon 
a strong foundation of free 
speech, open debate and in- 
dividual liberty. 

Although these are cen- 

_ tral American values and 
unquestionably some of 
the strengths of our coun- 
try, they at times become 


weaknesses when _ they 
find themselves pitted 
against facts. 

When religious _ be- 


liefs attempt to taint our 
school’s science curricu- 
lum, parental rights cause 
public health risks or “al- 
ternative facts” are given 


the same legitimacy as sci- 


entific data, core American 
tenets tend to normalize 
the very dangerous trend 
of scientific ignorance 
present in our country. 

Debate is crucial for 
America to thrive, but we 
must recognize that when 
it comes to science, such 
debate must be limited to 
actual scientists. 


We do not 

have time for 
politicians to 
slowly accept 
climate change. 


actively debated by le- 
gions of scientists, not 
when actively debated by 
the public, the press, or by 
politicians,” Neil deGrasse 
Tyson, American astro- 


physicist, author and sci- | 


ence communicator, wrote 
on Twitter. 


When scientists gather | 


the facts through proven 
scientific means and reach 
a consensus, we as a coun- 


try must accept that con- | 


clusion. 

An issue like climate 
change has already been 
discovered, tested 


community for years. The 
debate regarding its exis- 
tence is over, and now we 
are faced with solving the 


taxing problem unfolding | 


before us. 

Combating climate 
change involves time sensi- 
tive decisions, and the con- 
sequences it brings grow 


worse with each passing | 


day of passiveness and in- 
action. We do not have time 
for politicians or voters to 
slowly accept the harsh re- 
ality of climate change. 
Nor can we afford for 
any child to fall victim 
to a preventable disease 
like measles, 
endanger- 
ing their 
well-being 
and the well- 
being of any 
child around 
them, all be- 
cause their 
parents do 


not believe in 


vaccines. 
I suppose, however, 
that our society’s relation- 


ship with science would | 


not improve in the future 


if people want to teach > 


topics like creationism (or 
intelligent design as some 
ironically call it) to chil- 
dren under the guise of 
science. 

Some people in Amer- 
ica view scientific facts 
with an outright dismis- 
siveness, and that is an 
alarming trend which is 
potentially detrimental to 
our society. 

Creationism, the anti- 
vaccination movement and 
climate deniers have no fac- 
tual leg to stand on. They 
are misinformed, inaccu- 
rate and sometimes down- 
right foolish. 

That being said, since 
we live in America, any- 
one is rightfully entitled to 
profess such beliefs if they 
choose to. 

But to be clear, they are 
nothing more than be- 
liefs — and flawed ones at 
that. Such beliefs should 
never be confused with 
reasoned thoughts or sci- 
entifically supported facts. 
They are not based in real- 
ity and should be seen in 
the same light as the be- 
lief in a flat Earth, as they 
share the same level of fac- 
tual legitimacy. : 

I am not certain as to 
why creationist, climate 
denying and anti-vaccina- 
tion stances are shielded 
from the social criticism 
that rightly bashes Flat- 
Earthers. 

~ Nonetheless, in my eyes, 
they are all equally ridicu- 
lous, and America would 
be better served if more 
people started to meet all 
these anti-science, reality- 
devoid beliefs with the 


| By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 


and | 
proven among the scientific | 
| pamine receptors in the 


Staff Writer 


The Centers for Disease 
Control (CDC) recently re- 
ported that the number of 
attention-deficit/hyper- 
activity disorder (ADHD) 
medicine prescriptions for 
women increased nearly 
fivefold from 2003 to 2015. 

Fifteen million adults in 
the United States have cur- 
rently been diagnosed with 
the disorder. Additionally, 
men are three times more 
likely to be diagnosed than 
women. 

Scientists believe that 
ADHD results from a 


| chemical imbalance in the 


brain. A genetic mutation 
reduces the number of do- 


brain, thereby preventing 
the so-called brain reward 
cascade from functioning 
properly. The brain, sub- 
sequently, produces less 
dopamine. 

Dopamine is a neu- 
rotransmitter involved in 
producing feelings of plea- 
sure as well as regulating 
attention in humans. 

People with ADHD suf- 
fer from overstimulation, 
wherein they cannot block 
out irrelevant and distract- 
ing stimuli. They have trou- 
ble paying attention, get 
distracted easily and tend 
to be hyperactive. They also 
tend to be more impulsive. 

To treat ADHD, doctors 
prescribe psychostimulants 
that manage symptoms 
such as hyperactivity, in- 
terrupting and fidgeting. 
Common stimulants in- 
clude amphetamine (Ad- 
derall) and methylpheni- 
date (Ritalin). 

In previous studies, re- 
searchers have determined 
that exposing a young 
animal to stimulants has 


a negative 
effect on 
its devel- 
opment. In 
humans, 
however, 
experi- 
ments have 
yet to elu- 
cidate the 
effects of 
stimulants 
on human 
pregnan- 
cies. 

“Half of 
all _preg- 
nancies in 
the Unit- 
ed States 
are un- 
planned, 
and wom- 
en may 
be taking 
prescrip- 
tion medicine early in 
pregnancy before they 
know they are pregnant,” 
Coleen Boyle, director of 
the CDC’s National Cen- 
ter on Birth Defects and 
Developmental _ Disabili- 
ties, said in a press release. 
“Early pregnancy is a criti- 
cal time for the developing 
baby. We need to better un- 
derstand the safest ways 
to treat ADHD before and 
during pregnancy.” 

Using the  Truven 
Health MarketScan Com- 
mercial Database, a data 
set consisting of health 
insurance claims from a 
large sample of individu- 
als with private insur- 
ance, the CDC identified 
changes in the numbers 
of reproductive-age (15- 
44 years old) women who 
filled ADHD prescriptions 
while pregnant over a 12- 
year period. 

The percentage of re- 
productive-age women 
who filled a prescription 


increased over time for all 
age groups. The age group 
with the lowest increase 
in the number of ADHD 
prescriptions was 15-19 
years old with an increase 
of 170 percent. The highest 
increase was between the 
ages of 25 to 29 with a 700 
percent increase. 

The study also analyzed 
the increase in prescrip- 
tions by geographic region. 
The greatest increase in pre- 
scriptions among reproduc- 
tive-age women occurred in 
the South (380 percent). 

The increase in the 
number of prescriptions 
filled by adult women cor- 
responds with an over- 
all increase in the total 
number of prescriptions 
filled in the United States 
among adults. 

While ADHD  symp- 
toms typically emerge 
for the first time during 
adolescence, doctors have 
recently been diagnosing 
patients with adult onset 


More women are receiving ADHD prescriptions 


ADAMFROMUK|CCBY 2.0 
More women have been taking ADHD medications before knowing they are pregnant. 


ADHD as well. 

One study, however, at- 
tempted to debunk this 
new form of the disorder, 
suggesting that if it exists, 
it is rare. 

While the CDC study 
tracked the number of pre- 
scriptions filled, it did not 
take into account the pa- 
tient’s symptoms that war- 
ranted that prescription. 

Margaret Sibley, an as- 
sociate professor of psychi- 
atry and behavioral health 
at Florida International 
University and author of 
the opposing study, fur- 
ther shared her findings in 
a press release. 

“If adult symptoms are 
being reported by patients, 
it shouldn’t necessarily be 
immediately classified as 
ADHD,” Sibley said. “A 

more careful evaluation 
often finds that there’s 
something else causing the 
problems, like depression, 
or drug use — which is 
what we found.” 


Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


Snapchat Responds to Change.org Petition 
Snapchat recently released a controversial oe entire 
then more than 1.2 million users on change.org 


make the app more complicated. 
The petition, titled “Remove the new Snapchat Update,” proposes that Snapchat revert the app to 
its original interface prior to the 2018 update while also keeping new small features such as the new 


text fonts. 


ly redesigning the user interface. Since 
ave signed a petition stating that the new features 


On Tuesday, Snapchat responded with a message to change.org by acknowledging the complaints 
but also promising a new Friends page update, effectively dismissing the notion of reverting back to 


the old design. 


“Once you receive the update, you'll be able to sort things like Stories, Group Chats, and Subscriptions, 
allowing you to further customize your experience on the app,” wrote Team Snapchat in its response. 


Belgium Judges Rule that Facebook Data Collection Violates Privacy 
In 2015, Facebook faced a fine of $268,000 per day for tracking non-users in Belgium. At first, the 
tech giant challenged the authority of the Belgian Data Protection Authority (DPA), but local judges 


backed the DPA. 


_Recently Belgian courts have once again ruled that Facebook’s use of cookies and social plugins is 
illegal. Facebook tracks this invaluable data to direct appropriate advertisements to users. 
“The cookies and pixels we use are industry standard technologies and enable hundreds of thou- 


sands of businesses to grow their businesses and reach customers across the EU,” 


Facebook’s vice president of public policy, said in a statement. 
Much of the data collection methods Facebook employs are concerning to privacy, because collec-_ 
tion is largely invisible and not limited to the Facebook website. 


“Thus, th 


still able to follow your browsing behavior without 
stated in a press release. After the ruling, 


their website. 


“We are of course very satisfied that the court has fully followed our position,” the Belgian Privacy _ 


~ Commission wrote. 


Dropbox to Go Public 


largest tech compar 
— In 2014, Dropbox ha 


d a private valuation of 


Ach Woe down nine 


gi th of 31 percent, w! 


Richard Allan, 


e survey reveals that even if you have never entered the Facebook domain, Facebook is _ 
you knowing it,” the Belgian Privacy Commission _ 
the Commission posted a statement regarding the ruling on 
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have improved over the years. As early as mid-March, we can see Dropbox go public under the 
proper response: dismay, _ pet. Ae? : iy! TOSI toad Us. “Gat SAE ee Ate aS Sis cota ! 
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Added sugars prime the Pluripotent stem cells train body to attack cancer 
brain to crave sweets. 


By ISAAC CHEN 
Staff Writer 


Worldwide obesity has 
nearly tripled since 1975, 


according to the World 
Health Organization 
(WHO). 

In the U.S., the issue 


of obesity threatens the 
health of both adults and 
children. With more than 
one third of U.S. adults 
living with obesity, they 
are at risk for certain pre- 
ventable diseases such as 
heart disease, stroke and 
type 2 diabetes. 

On top of that, their 
medical costs are estimated 
to be $1729 more compared 
to people with normal 
weight, according to the 
Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention (CDC). 

As obesity rates con- 
tinue to increase, the idea 
of overconsumption raises 
the underlying question of 
food addiction. One popu- 
lar theory claims that sugar 
can be addictive, eliciting 
increased activity in brain 
areas associated with drug 
addiction. 

The human body’s blood 
glucose level responds dif- 
ferently to different types 
of food. For instance, ap- 
ples high in fruit sugars do 
not cause a huge spike in 
blood glucose levels com- 
pared to the same amount 
of carbohydrates in the 
form of table sugar. 

David Ludwig, a phy- 
sician and professor of 
nutrition at the Harvard 
T.H. Chan School of Public 
Health, explained in an in- 
terview with the Washing- 
ton Post why this phenom- 
enon occurs. 

“[An] apple’s sugars 
are in natural form, in the 
whole fruit. The sugar is 
sequestered in the struc- 
ture of the fruit, and it 
leaches out slowly,” Ludwig 
said. Sugars in sodas and 
candy, on the other hand, 
go straight to the liver and 
raise blood glucose. 

Foods that contain sugar 
can be assigned a glycemic 
index (GI) value, which is 
based on the rate in which 
the food increases blood 
glucose levels. 

Foods with low GI val- 
ues, such as oatmeal, sweet 
potatoes and corn, tend to 
release glucose in a gradual, 
steady manner. On the oth- 
er hand, foods with high GI 
values, such as corn flakes, 
white bread and bagels, re- 
lease glucose rapidly and 
subsequently increase the 
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The sugars in candy can penetrate the liver and raise blood glucose. 
A \ 


blood glucose level. 

However, foods with 
high GI values are not nec- 
essarily harmful to health. 

Long distance runners | 
would benefit more from 
foods with high GI values 
to replenish their energy 
loss. 

In a study by Ludwig 
and colleagues, the effects | 
of foods with various GI | 
values on brain activity 


four hours after a meal 
were studied. 
Previous studies have | 


demonstrated that high GI | 
value meals would result in | 
a high blood glucose level 
in the first two hours and 
is then followed by a lower 
blood glucose level three to 
five hours after the meal. 

“Sugary foods and re- 
fined carbohydrates cause 
a blood-sugar spike,” said 
Ashley Gearhardt, a psy- 
chologist at the University 
of Michigan, in an interview 
with the Washington Post. 

The spike is typically 
followed by a blood-sugar 
crash three to four hours 
later. 

That cycle primes the 
brain and makes people 
want more of those foods. 

Researchers used fMRI 
to image the brain activity 
of 12 overweight or obese 
men aged 18-35, who either 
ate a high GI or low GI val- 
ue meal. They expected that 
there would be increased 
brain activity in regions as- 
sociated with reward and | 
craving. 

The results revealed that | 
four hours after the meals | 
were given, participants 
who ate high GI meals 
showed. decreased blood 
glucose levels, increased 
hunger and selective in- 
creased brain activity in 
regions associated with re- 
ward and craving. 

It is this dramatic in- 
crease in blood glucose lev- 
el followed by a crash that 
drives food craving. 

“Addictive substances 
usually have high potency 
and a rapid rate of absorp- 
tion,” Gearhardt said. 

Lawrence Cheskin, di- 
rector of the Johns Hopkins 
Weight Management Cen- 
ter, advises that behavioral 
patterns need to change in 
order to combat food crav- 
ing. 

“Do you snack when you 
come home from a stress- 
ful day at work? Substitute 
with something else relax- 
ing, maybe a walk,” Che- 
skin said in an interview 
with The News-Letter. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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CANCER, From B7 
blood samples. The third 
group received a general 


| immune system stimulant 


known as adjuvant, while 


| the last group was injected 


with a combination of irra- 
diated iPSCs and adjuvant. 

After a mouse _ breast 
cancer line was transplant- 
the 
mice were injected with 
the experimental treatment 
once a week for four weeks. 

One week into the experi- 


ed into each mouse, 


| ment, all mice had developed 


breast cancer tumors. In the 


control group, the tumors 


grew potently. However, in 
seven of the 10 mice injected 
with the iPSCs and adjuvant 
combination, the scientists 
obseved the tumor shrink in 
size. In two mice, the tumor 
disappeared completely, al- 
lowing the mice to live more 
than a year after the tumor 
transplantation. 

Furthermore, Kooreman 
and Wu found that im- 
mune system T cells taken 
from vaccinated mice slow 
the cancer growth of un- 
vaccinated control mice 
following injection. 

The team also used 
mouse melanoma (skin 
cancer) and mesothelioma 
(lung cancer) cell lines to 
confirm the data and ob- 
tained similar results. 

With further research on 
human iPSCs and human 
cancers, the hope is to create 
amethod that allows health- 


care workers to draw blood 
from a patient and create a 
specialized treatment for 
that individual, one that 
stimulates the patient's im- 
mune system upon reinjec- 
tion to produce antibodies 
that can recognize cancers 
and attack them or prevent 
their formation. It could be 
used as a cancer vaccine or 
as treatment for an existing 
cancer in conjunction with 
other methods. 

The advantage of this 
method is that the patient’s 
immune system would 
produce its own mecha- 
nisms to fight or protect 
against cancer, so it should 
function well for practical- 
ly every patient. 

It can also expose the 
immune system to the epi- 
topes of different cancer 
types at one time, allow- 
ing quick response and 
defense from a variety of 
cancers the patient may 
develop. 

In a interview with The 
News-Letter, sophomore 
Sehej Parmar spoke about 
her experience coping with 
cancer in her family. 

Cancer runs in Parmar’s 
family. Parmar’s father is 
a survivor of two cases of 
stage three colon cancer. 
Her grandfather was diag- 
nosed with stage four pros- 
tate cancer last year and 
passed away three months 
later. Last week, her grand- 
mother was just diagnosed 
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Injected pluripotent stem cells helped to stop tumor growth in mice. 


with. stage two breast can- 
cer. 

“I am myself very likely 
predisposed to cancers. 
Though the usual age for 
regular colonoscopies at 
physical exams is 50, I will 
be starting them in less 
than two years to monitor 
for colon cancer,’ Parmar 
said. 

Parmar shared that she 
is really grateful for tech- 
nology that increases the 
chance of early diagnosis or 
even prevention of cancers. 

When asked about the 
potential of a cancer vac- 
cine derived from iPSCs, 
she said that she believes 
the study is very promis- 
ing. Parmar works in a 
cancer research lab at the 
Sidney Kimmel Cancer 
Center, and she finds can- 


cer research fascinating 
mostly because she knows 
the purpose behind it is to 
help those struggling with 
cancer and to eventually 
prevent its onset entirely. 

“1 think preventive med- 
icine, like the idea of a can- 
cer vaccine, is the future,” 
Parmar said. “Cancer is so 
widespread and devastat- 
ing, and even if a person 
survives cancer, it takes 
away years of carefree, hap- 
py living from them. Pre- 
venting it entirely would 
not only prolong life, but 
also increase life quality. It 
will allow people to live the 
life they want to live.” 

Although further  re- 
search is necessary, the bat- 
tle against cancer may have 
just taken one step closer to 
victory. 


Scientists explore new methods of gene editing 


GENE, From B7 
assistant professor of bio- 
logical chemistry at the 
University of Michigan and 
the primary investigator of 
the research team, Nme- 
Cas9 is particularly power- 
ful because it can work on 
all the genetic material in 
the cell at once, instead of 
only altering the DNA. 

“The fact that our protein 
has dual function — able to 
target both DNA and RNA 
— gives us the opportuni- 
ty to develop platforms to 
do dual targeting,” Zhang 
said, according to Science- 
Daily. “It may make it possi- 
ble to perform CRISPR cut- 
ting on both RNA and DNA 
at once, or alternatively just 
on single-stranded messen- 
ger RNA without affecting 
genomic regions at all.” 

CRISPR has been used to 
delete genes in mice and to 
study the functions of those 
deleted genes. It also can be 
used to insert other genes. 
Though human testing is 
still in its very early stages, 
scientists note that it has the 
potential to cure malaria 
by inserting malaria resis- 


tance genes in the human 
genome. CRISPR could also 
potentially be used to attack 
many diseases that have no 
current cure such as HIV, 


to pay off in a big way.” 

In the United States, al- 
though there have been ad- 
vances in the CRISPR mech- 
anism, such as the NmeCas9 


Alzheimer’s, sickle-cell gene, only one CRISPR 
disease and cancer study 
heart disease. has been ap- 
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“China is starting to 
pull ahead of other parts 
of the world — maybe for 
the time — in regards to 
biomedicine,” Hallam Ste- 
vens, an anthropologist 
at the Nanyang Techno- 
logical University, said, ac- 
cording to NPR. “They've 
been really investing heav- 
ily in it over the last couple 
of decades and it’s starting 


CRISPR that we don’t un- 
derstand,” Lainie Ross, a 
bioethicist at the University 
of Chicago, said, according 
to NPR. “We could be doing 
more harm than benefit. We 
need to be very, very cau- 
tious. This is an incredibly 
powerful tool.” 

Others believe that 
China is ready to take on 
using CRISPR in human 


healthcare settings. 

China U.S. Healthtech 
Forum Co-President Jillian 
Ho said that she predicts 
China may have success in 
using these new gene edit- 
ing methods. 

“The biotechnology in- 
dustry in China has been 
rising rapidly, and many 
media platforms such as 
Forbes and Business Insider 
have been labeling China as 
the biotech powerhouse,” 
Ho said. “Overall I think 
if the technology in China 
is ready for CRISPR to be 
used in humans, I don’t see 
any real problem.” 

Indeed, clinical trials in 
humans in combination 
with recent NmeCas9 find- 
ings could have huge im- 
plications for the fields of 
genetics and biomedical re- 
search. 

“If NmeCas9 works in 
live cells as it has in vitro, 
we can develop it as a tool 
to edit the messenger RNA 
transcript, which means 
we might be able to block a 
gene product without ma- 
nipulating the gene itself,” 
Zhang said. 


Reading minds through brain image reconstructions 
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more portable and eco- 
nomical method of achiev- 
ing the same means and 
hence has more practical 
applications. EEG imaging 
also has another advantage. 

“(MRI captures activity 
at the time scale of seconds, 


but EEG captures activity 


at the millisecond scale,” 
Nestor said, according to 


ScienceDaily. 
The researchers _ esti- 
mated that it takes a typical 


human brain only about 170 

milliseconds (0.17 seconds) 

to process visual signals, 

in this case faces, and form 

a representative image of 

those signals. This makes 
7 


EEG a valuable tool that can 
accurately record and adjust 
to rapid changes in brain ac- 
tivities. 

Additionally, this new 
technique has social impli- 
cations. Oftentimes, people 


with autistic or other psy- 


chotic diagnoses struggle 
to communicate or under- 
stand others’ minds. 
However, brain recon- 
struction could potentially 
help people who experience 
such troubles in communi- 
cation or verbal expression. 
“Not only could it pro- 
duce a neural-based recon- 
struction of what a person 
is perceiving, but also of 
what they remember and 


imagine, of what they want 
to express,” Nestor said. 

Nestor also believes 
that this brain image re- 
construction — technique 
can have forensic and 
even law enforcement ap- 
plications, such as gener- 
ating more accurate facial 
images based on eyewit- 
ness information. 

Such an advancement 
has practical utilities be- 
cause it would likely de- 
crease the need to focus 
extensively on eye witness’ 
verbal accounts, since peo- 
ple can sometimes provide 
incoherent or biased infor- 
mation immediately after 
the stressful nature of wit- 


nessing a crime scene. 

_ The findings in Nestor’s 
lab are anticipated to be 
published in the journal 
eNeuro. 

The research project has 
received generous funding 
up to date, partly by the 
Natural Sciences and En- 
gineering Research Coun- 
cil of Canada (NSERC) as 
well as from a Connaught 
New Researcher Award. 

“What's really exciting 
is that we’re not recon- 
structing squares and tri- 
angles but actual images 
of a person’s face, and 
that involves a lot of fine- 
grained visual detail,” 
Nestor said. 
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I&F wins Conference M. Basketball takes first in Centennial tournament 
Championship meet 


T&F, rrom B12 

who took second with a time 
of 9:54 and junior Felicia 
K6érner, who took third with 
9:55. Senior Caroline Smith 
and freshman Therese Ol- 
shanski rounded out the top 
five finishers in the event. 

Grusby, K6rner and 
Smith’s performances all 
got national rankings as 
well. Grusby stands ranked 
at 12th, Koerner at 17th and 
Smith at 21st in the nation 
this season. 

But the Jays were not 
done just yet. Also compet- 
ing in the 3K were sopho- 
more Samantha Levy and 
junior Ellie Clawson, who 
crossed the line in seventh 
and eighth, respectively. 

The women’s sprint crew 
also had some major show- 
-ings for the Blue Jays, in- 
cluding a 2-5 finish in the 
400-meter dash. Freshman 
Alexandra Damron led the 
Jays in the event with a 
time of 1:00.84, earning her 
second place. 

Damron was_ followed 
by freshmen Marisa Sai- 
lus and Cassandra Factora, 
who took third and fourth, 
respectively, and senior 
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Junior Felicia Korner took third in the 300-meter run to round out top three. 


Lauren Roberts, who fin- | 


ished in fifth. 

In the 60-meter hurdles, 
junior Maya Hammonds 
had the top finish for the 
Jays and set a new school 
record in the event, clock- | 
ing a time of 9.13 and com- | 
ing in second place. Ham- | 
monds also took second in | 
the 60-meter dash, running 
a new personal best in the 
process. 

Finally, senior Jenn Su 
won every event in the 
pentathlon for a first-place 
finish and a new school 
record of 3,344 points. Her 
performance gives her the 
sixth-highest point total in 
the nation. 

After defending both 
of their Centennial Con- 
ference titles this past 
weekend, the men’s and 


| Marshall 


women’s indoor track 
and field teams will look | 
to continue their success 
at the regional meet this | 
weekend. 

The Blue Jays will head 
to New York for the East- | 
ern College Athletic Con- 
ference Championship this 
Friday in the hopes of get- 


ting more NCAA qualifiers. 


By DAVID GLASS 
Statf Writer 


The storyline of the week- 
end was the Hopkins men’s 
basketball team, as the now 
12th-ranked Blue Jays won 
the Centennial Conference 
Tournament, the fourth title 


| in school history. 


Along the way, the Jays 
defeated the Franklin & 
College Diplo- 
mats, who were ranked up 


| until last week, in the semi- 


finals. Next, they defeated 
the host team and the now 
14th-ranked Swarthmore 
College Garnet in the 


| Championship. 


The comeback-filled 
weekend was nothing short 
of thrilling, as the Blue Jays 


| found themselves having 


to rally from a 10-point and 
a nine-point deficit in back- 
to-back games. 

The semifinals did not 
start off as the Jays had 
hoped. They were held to 26 
percent shooting in the first 
half and were down 25-15 
heading into halftime. 

Freshman guard Joey 
Kern addressed the team’s 
confidence despite their of- 
fensive struggles. 

“We came out in the first 
half so afraid to make any 
mistakes,” Kern said. “We 
knew we had to come out 
loose in the second half 
and start making shots. As 
soon as we made our first 
three of the second half 
(and of the game I believe), 
the whole team lit up with 
emotion and we started cel- 
ebrating our threes.” 

Along with junior guard 
Michael Gardner, who led 
the Blue Jays with 13 points, 
Kern was the offensive spark 
for Hopkins at a time when 
they desperately needed one. 

Kern scored eight of his 
10 points in the second half. 
Over a 20-second span, he 
single-handedly went on a 
5-0 run with a three-point- 
er and two free throws, 
which took Hopkins from 
down 42-45 to up 47-45. 


With 58 seconds remain- 
ing, however, the Diplomats 
took a two-point lead after a 
layup by junior J.C. McGrath. 

Senior forward Kyle 
Doran then split a pair of 
free throws to bring Hop- 
kins within one. Finally, a 
steal and a layup from fresh- 
man guard Conner Delaney 
secured a 50-49 win and a 
spot in the Conference Fi- 
nals for the Blue Jays. 

After beating Ursinus 
College 68-49 in the other 
semifinals, the top-seeded 
Swarthmore Garnet clinched 
their spot in the finals. 

Junior forward Daniel 
Vila, a defensive leader for 
the Blue Jays who had four 
steals and a block against 
Franklin & Marshall, dis- 
cussed the team’s defensive 
preparation. 

“We knew that F&M and 
Swarthmore were both good 
teams and that they would 
be a good test for us because 
of how we played them the 
week before, but a big em- 
phasis for us all year has 
been to compete,” Vila said. 
“We did a good job prepar- 
ing for both of their offenses 
with our practices leading 


Hopkins came out firing 
on all cylinders in the sec- 
ond half. In the first 10 min- 
utes of the half, the Blue 
Jays went on a 23-9 run, 
taking a 48-43 lead. 

The offensive explosion 
came from four players 
scoring in double figures, 
including sophomore  for- 
ward Harry O’Neil (11) and 
Doran (11), who was recently 
named to the 2017 CoSIDA 
Academic All-District Team 
for District II. 

Though the Garnet's ef- 
forts kept the game within 
six points until the final 
buzzer, the Blue Jays did 
not surrender their lead for 
the rest of the way. 

Swarthmore was led by 
junior Cam Wiley who led 
all players with 20 points. 

With 20 seconds left to 
play, the Jays held a 55-53 
lead. Gardner then sunk six 
straight free throws to clinch 
the victory for Hopkins and 
the Conference title. 

Gardner's 14 points per 
game and clutch shooting 
over the weekend earned 
him the Tournament MVP 
award. 

Defensively, Vila led the 


up to the tour- way again 
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ing opportunities, they still 
found themselves down 34- 
25 at the half. 

Just like in the semifi- 
nals, the Blue Jays did not 
hang their heads due to the 
halftime deficit. 

“I think we all recognized 
that it was pretty similar to 
our first half against F&M 
the day before; we were 
down about 10 points, hadn’t 
shot well, and even though 
we hadn't been playing our 
best, we were definitely still 
in the game,” Vila said. 


coach Josh Loeffler became 
the only first-year coach in 
Conference history to take 
home the title and won Con- 
ference Coach of the Year. 

Hopkins has been select- 
ed to host the first and sec- 
ond rounds of the NCAA 
Tournament, which will 
feature La Roche College, 
SUNY Brockport and 19th- 
ranked MIT. 

The Blue Jays will take a 
13-game win streak into the 
NCAA Tournament. This 
streak includes a 4-0 record 


against the Conference's 
toughest competition, the 
Diplomats and the Garnet. 

Kern spoke about the 
team’s focus and prepara- 
tion heading into the tour- 
nament. 

“We've been harping on 
rebounding better as a team, 
since most teams have a size 
advantage over us, but as far 
as a game plan goes, I don’t 
think we'll change very 
much,” Kern said. “Minor 
tweaks will get us ready for 
the Big Dance.” 

Kern also’ discussed 
what the Blue Jays’ impres- 
sive run has meant to him 
personally and how it has 
impacted the beginning of 
his college experience. 

“This season has been 
the most fun I’ve had play- 
ing basketball” Kern said. 
“This group of guys is truly 
special. Any success that I’ve 
had on the court this year is 
attributed to my teammates 
for making me feel at home 
here in Baltimore.” 

The Blue Jays will be 
hosting the NCAA tourna- 
ment for the first time in 
three years, and the Jays 
are looking to capitalize on 
the opportunity. 

Vila) who was named 
Defensive Player of the 
Year, discussed the coming 
weekend. 

“We're excited to give 
our seniors two more 
games at home in front of 
what I’m sure will be an- 
other great turnout by the 
Goldfarb Gang,” Vila said. 

Several other Jays earned 
Conference awards: Delaney 
earned Honorable Mention 
and was named Rookie of 
the Year; senior Jesse Flan- 
nery made the All-Sports- 
manship Team; and Doran 
and Gardner both earned 
First-Team honors. 

In the first round, Hop- 
kins will face La Roche, who 
earned an automatic bid 
after winning their Confer- 
ence. Be sure to support the 
Jays on Friday, March 2 at 
7:30 p.m. in Goldfarb Gym. 


Newly-elected U.S. Soccer Federation president will not bring needed change 


John Abili 
Sportpinion 


ix years of prog- 

ress came to a dev- 

astating end when 

the U.S. Men’s Na- 

tional Team lost 
2-1 against Trinidad and To- 
bago in the final qualifying 
match for the 2018 World 
Cup. The team only need- 
ed a draw, but their loss, 
coupled with Panama and 
Honduras winning their 
final games, meant that the 
US. will not be going to the 
World Cup in 2018. 

Many predicted that this 
terrible result would some- 
how lead to a complete re- 
vamp in the way that soccer 
in the U.S. is operated, and 
they were nearly right. 

Nearly two months after 
the match, U.S. Soccer Presi- 
dent Sunil Gulati announced 
that he would not be seek- 
ing reelection. It was finally 
time to elect someone who 
would put the development 
of soccer first and money 
second. Several problems 
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have plagued U.S. Soccer for 
many years without being 
seriously addressed. 

The main culprit is the 
notorious pay-to-play struc- 
ture the U.S. boasts. The cost 
of being on a youth travel 
team or academy can be up- 
wards of $1,000 dollars per 
season in the U.S. When you 
factor in other costs such as 
jersey and tournament fees, 
the price continues to soar. 

Playing soccer in the USS. 
is exponentially more ex- 
pensive than in elite soccer 
countries around the world. 
These costs pose a problem 
for lower-income _ players 
who wish to improve their 
skills and be discovered. 

Take Tim Howard: The 
legendary American goalie 
was raised in a poor, sin- 
gle-family home. His mom 
barely mustered $25 for him 
to attend a one-week skills 
clinic. Luckily for Howard, 
he impressed goalie coach 
Tim Mulqueen so much that 
he had the $25 fee waived 
for the next week. A weekly 
$25 fee was so close to keep- 
ing Tim Howard from going 
on to become one of our best 
keepers. 

Unfortunately, not every- 
one can play soccer for free. 
Many players slip through 
the cracks because they don’t 
have the money to attend ex- 
pensive tournaments or to 


join the best youth teams. 
7 ' 
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In countries such as Bra- 
zil, a majority of their best 
players grew by playing 
soccer in the streets, not on 
new turf fields. This oppor- 
tunity to grow and develop 
without paying fees is not 
available to most Americans. 
With pay-to-play still intact, 
many generational talents 
will never make it on the 
world stage for the U.S. 

Another major problem 
is how the division system 
works. Major League Soc- 
cer (MLS) isn’t a promotion/ 
relegation league. In the 
English Premier League, if a 
team finishes in the bottom 
three by the end of the sea- 
son, they'll be relegated to 
the league under them. This 
means that they miss out on 
TV and sponsorship deals 
and have to play teams that 
are at a much lower level. 

If a team not in the top 
division finishes high 
enough, they will have the 
chance to get promoted up 
a league. In the U.S., when a 
team finishes low in the ta- 
ble, they not only get to stay 
in the division, but they 
also have a better chance at 
picking earlier in the next 
edition of the MLS Draft 
(no major European soccer 
league has a draft). 

The problem with this 
system is twofold. Teams 
who aren't doing well don’t 
have as much motivation to 


make drastic changes that 
will improve their team 
and are almost encouraged 
to continue playing poorly. 

Additionally, this en- 
sures that teams in the low- 
er leagues will never have 
the popularity, sponsorship 
deals or revenue that the 
current teams in the MLS 
enjoy, as they have no way 
of breaking into the MLS. 
This puts a ceiling on the 
level that American talents 
can reach if they choose to 
stay in the U.S. 

These problems are a few 
of the many that were being 
discussed by the nominees 
for U.S. Soccer President. The 
eight contenders in this elec- 
tion included Kathy Carter, 
Carlos Cordeiro, Eric Wynal- 
da, Hope Solo and Kyle Mar- 
tino. Some of these candi- 
dates, such as Eric Wynalda 
and Hope Solo, wanted to 
address the genuine issues 
affecting U.S. soccer. 

One of Wynalda’s main 
focuses was addressing the 
differences between the 
professional soccer leagues 
of America and Europe 
(such as promotion and 
relegation). Solo was strik- 
ingly against the pay-to- 
play structure and wanted 
to use U.S. soccer's profits 
to alleviate that problem for 
low-income athletes, 

On the other hand, Kathy 
Carter and Carlos Cordeiro 
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represented the establish- 
ment. Carter worked for the 
marketing arm of the MLS 
while Cordeiro, a Goldman 
Sachs executive with mini- 
mal exposure to soccer, was 
the vice president of U.S. 
Soccer leading up to this 
election. 

Both only had one goal: 
making more money for 
U.S. soccer. With them be- 
ing part of the establish- 
ment, it was almost no 
surprise that after three 
rounds of voting, Carlos 
Cordeiro won the election. 

What does Cordeiro’s 
election mean for U.S. soc- 
cer? For starters, no seri- 
ous progress will be made. 
When asked what his most 
important priority is, Cor- 
deiro made it clear that it 
was to host the 2026 World 
Cup. There’s nothing wrong 
with hosting a World Cup. 
Cordeiro is not wrong in 


Hope Solo had hoped to change Major League sae pay-for-play. 


pursuing that. However, 
his answer makes it clear 
that he cares about revenue 
more than the development 
of the overall program. 

On the league front, he 
will attempt to squash any 
attempts at introducing pro- 
motion to the MLS while 
making sure that the exor- 
bitant $150 million franchise 
entry fee is kept intact. 

These provisions both 
ensure that U.S. soccer re- 
mains financially strong 
and the MLS doesn't have to 


face any competition from 


lower league teams. In terms 
of youth soccer, Cordeiro 
won't change the pay-to-play 
structure that has crippled 
soccer in the US. for so long. 
When Carlos Cordeiro 
steps down from president 
and looks back at his time 
there, all he’ll be able to 
boast is U.S. soccer’s ever- 
increasing revenue. 
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NBA stars will not just 
“shut up and dribble” 


Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 

he NBA, as one 
of the four ma- 
jor professional 
sports leagues 
in the United 
States, has come to be of 
cultural importance to this 
nation. The League has 
been experiencing a rise in 
popularity due to its over- 
abundance of talented play- 
ers, who often transcend the 

boundaries of the court. 
Superstars such as LeB- 
ron James and Kevin Du- 
rant have made monumen- 
tal impacts off the court 


merely “dribble a ball,” he 
has no standing to com- 
ment on politics. “Shut up 
and dribble,” she asserted. 

Shut up and dribble. 

This statement is a clas- 
sic example of the coded 
language used to 
influential black 
athletes when they try to 
speak out. han 

When former 49ers 
quarterback Colin Kaepe- 
rnick began his activism 
and protest, he was told to 
“stick to sports” and that he 
had no place in any sort of 
political atmosphere. “Stick 
to sports” is the most com- 
mon way of telling athletes 
to just “be quiet and enter- 
tain us.” 

They do not want out- 
spoken athletes to have 
opinions. They expect 
black athletes to fit into a 
box and to be cut off from 
society. 

However, LeBron is a 
perfect example of why he 


otten 
criticize 


through their charitable and other athletes should 
donations and _ political never “shut up and dribble.” 
demonstrations. He has been at the fore- 

The LeBron James Family front of activism and phi- 
Foundation lanthropy for 
has changed the majority 
the future They expect of his career. 
for count- His focus on 
less students black athletes the ideals of 
at Akron to fit into a box social justice 
High School, and equality 
spending and to be cut off have spurred 


$41 million 
to send them 


from society. 


a revival in 
political activ- 


to the Uni- 

versity of Akron for free. 
Similarly, Kevin Durant re- 
cently donated $10 million 
to send underprivileged 
students from his home area 
of Prince George’s County, 
Md. to college. 

In addition to these 
charitable efforts, the NBA’s 
brightest stars have often 
been at the forefront of 
‘powerful political state- 
ments. 

At the’2016 ESPYs, along 
with LeBron, guard Chris 
Paul, guard Dwyane Wade 
and forward Carmelo An- 
thony took several min- 
utes at the beginning of the 
show to directly speak to 
the audience about getting 
involved in social issues 
like racial injustice and po- 
lice brutality. 

In 2014, across the NBA, 
LeBron James and other 
players wore shirts with 
the last words of police bru- 
tality victim Eric Garner, “I 
Can't Breathe.” 

James, who is un- 
equivocally the face of the 
League, has not been shy 
to speak out against the 
45th President of the Unit- 
ed States during his first 
term in office. 

“Trump has given rac- 
ism an opportunity to be 
outspoken without fear 
and made hate fashionable 
again,” James tweeted after 
the violent white suprema- 
cist rallies in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Most recently, in an inter- 
view with Durant and ESPN 
host Cari Champion, LeBron 
once again railed against 
Trump, who he claimed “re- 
ally don’t give a fuck about 
the people.” 

These last comments 
caught the attention of Fox 
News reporter Laura Ingra- 
ham, who took James’ com- 
ments as an opportunity to 
silence him. She remarked 
that because LeBron was 
drafted out of high school, 
he speaks in vernacular 
and not in perfect English 
and that he gets paid mil- 
lions of dollars a year to 
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ism and chari- 
table actions across the NBA. 

From his infamous “The 
Decision,” he donated $2.5 
million to the Boys and Girls 
Club of America. He donated 
$2.5 million to the Smithson- 
ian National Museum of Af- 
rican American History and 
Culture, which is dedicated 
to educating visitors on Af- 
rican-American history and 
spreading understanding of 
African-American culture to 
the masses. 

On top of this, he began 
the After-School All-Stars 
program with his founda- 
tion, helping “at-risk” chil- 
dren in his hometown of 
Akron, Ohio by providing 
them with mentors to en- 
courage the kids to stay in 
school and graduate. 

LeBron’s achievements 
and outspoken activism 
have motivated other ath- 
letes to rise up and speak 
out. He has spearheaded 
the recent movement by 
NBA athletes to put more 
resources into their com- 
munities. — 

Carmelo Anthony is an 
example of this. Melo, who 
grew up in Baltimore, has 
been on the frontlines of 
community outreach, con- 
stantly working with com- 
munity organizers and 
speaking out against police 
brutality. 

The important work 
that these athletes do 
would not have been pos- 
sible if they had stayed si- 
lent on the sidelines. The 
powerful influence that 
the stars of the United 
States’ most popular pro- 
fessional sports league is 


too great to pass up. Their 


talents are not limited to 
the court. 

Today’s NBA athletes 
have the responsibility 
and the right to be positive 
forces in their respective 
communities. They have 
the chance to be positive 
role models for young black 
Americans. To just “shut 
up and dribble” is not an 
option when there is much 
more work to be done. 
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_ SPORTS 


By GREGORY 
MELICK 
Sports Editor 


Coming off a second- 
place finish at the Eastern 
Women’s Fencing Confer- 
ence (EWFC) Champion- 
ship, the Hopkins women’s 
fencing team travelled up 
to Philadelphia, Pa. for the 
Temple Invitational on Sat- 
urday, where they faced off 
against four top-10 teams. 

While the team did not 
manage to win any of the 
matchups, sophomore Sabre 
Erin Chen ended the day 
with a 6-6 record, tied for 
the best on the team. Chen 
has consistently been the 
best performer for the Blue 
Jays since she joined the 
team last year. 

As a freshman last year, 
her season was one for the 
record books: Chen set the 
single season wins record 
with 113 wins and only 34 
losses. She has kept up the 
great performance this year 
and currently has a 71-16 
record. And if she man- 
ages to keep up this record, 
she will have the fifth best 
single season winning per- 
centage in Hopkins wom- 
en’s fencing history. 

The next stop for Chen 
and the Jays will be this 
weekend, as they travel to 
West Point, N-Y. for the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Wom- 
en’s Fencing Championship 
this weekend. Winning the 
same tournament last year, 
Chen will look to defend 
her title. 

The team will travel af- 
ter that to Easton, Pa. for the 
NCAA Regional Champion- 
ship, where Chen will seek 
to improve on her eighth- 
place finish from last year. 
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The News-Letter got a 
chance to -talk to Chen 
about her season so far, as 
well as her goals are going 
forward. 

The News-Letter: You 
won your second individual 
Sabre EWFC Championship 
as a sophomore this year. 
What do you attribute to 
your success since the very 
start of your college career? 

Erin Chen: I have been 
able to have this much suc- 
cess from the start of my col- 
lege career with the support 
of my team- 
mates and 
coaches and 
the benefit 
of being 
able to train 
daily. Being 
able to prac- 


tice more 

often has | Cellular Biology 
definitely Hometown: Lumberton, 
helped me N.J. 

improve af- 

ter joining 


the team. Also, just trying to 
have fun while fencing has 
helped me perform well. | 
love this sport, and I try to 
focus on just doing my best 
and not worrying about the 
outcome. 

N-L: As you look to de- 
fend your title at the NI- 
WEA Championships this 
weekend, what will be key 
to having success again at 
the tournament? 

EC: The first half of the 
tournament is a team com- 
ponent, so just doing my 
best to win bouts for the 
team I think will help me 
be successful again in the 
individual part of the tour- 
nament, because fencing 
with the support and the 
energy of the squad boosts 
my adrenaline and motiva- 
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Name: Erin Chen 
Weapon: Sabre 


Sport: Fencing 
Major: Molecular and 


tion. Hopefully that energy 
will ride into the individual 
tournament. My mindset is 
to not go into NIWFAs with 
any expectations and to just 
fence. 

N-L: You broke the re- 
cord for most wins in a 
year as only a freshman, 
and this year you have had 
another successful season. 
What differences have you 
noticed between last year 
and this year, and what 
challenges have you faced? 

EC: I feel that I came into 
this year 
with a little 
more confi- 
dence in my- 
self, which 
has definite- 
ly helped 
me perform 
better. One 
challenge I 
have faced 
this season 
is balancing 
schoolwork 
with fencing. Because | am 
a sophomore now, the work- 
load has increased and has 
really tested my time man- 
agement skills. But if you re- 
ally love doing something, 
you find time for it. 

N-L: Going forward, 
what goals do you have 
personally for both the end 
of this year and your future 
years at Hopkins? 

EC: For the end of this 
year, my goal is to qualify 
for NCAA Championships 
or at least perform well 
at NCAA Regionals. As a 
Division-III school, it is dif- 
ficult to qualify, but this 
year I have a chance, and 
it would be great if I could 
achieve this goal. In gen- 
eral my goals are to do my 
best, contribute to the team 


as much as possible and of 
course have fun. 

N-L: How have the older 
team members helped your 
transition to college and 
how have they impacted 
your success? 

EC: The entire team has 
helped me so much in tran- 
sitioning to college and suc- 
ceeding both on and off the 
strip. My favorite part about 
fencing is the people on the 
team. We are a family (a 
very crazy, weird one), and 
they are my closest friends. 

N-L: What goals does 
the team have for the rest of 
the season, and what needs 
to be done to achieve those 
goals? 

EC: The team goal for 
the rest of season is to try 
to win NIWFAs. Especially 
since we lost a close one at 
EWFC’s against Stevens, it 
would be great if we could 
come back and beat them 
this weekend. 


Catch Chen as she at- 
tempts to defend her title 
this weekend at West Point 
as she and the rest of the 
Jays compete at the Nation- 
al Intercollegiate Women’s 
Fencing Championship. 
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W. Basketball ends season with loss in semifinals 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


After their comeback 
victory last Tuesday night 
against the Ursinus College 
Bears, the Hopkins women’s 
basketball team carried their 
first-round momentum into 
the next three days of train- 
ing. Despite fighting mental 
fatigue and physical injuries 
throughout the week, the 
Blue Jays felt prepared going 
into their matchup against 
the first-seeded Gettysburg 
College Bullets Friday night. 
The Jays were especially 
motivated to take down the 
Bullets after their season- 
ending loss to them in the 
Tournament last year. 

However, with the help 
of home-court advantage, 
the Bullets came out on top, 
marking their third victory 
against the Jays this season. 

Junior forward Rory 
Cole discussed the team’s 
performance. 

“I think our team fought 
really hard through a lot of 
uncontrollables,” Cole said. 

Hopkins came out with 
fire at the start of the game, 
establishing an easy 4-0 


lead. The Bullets eventually 
got on the scoreboard, but 
it was not long until junior 
guard Sophia Way drained 
a three-pointer, putting the 
Blue Jays up 7-2. 

With a little over five 
minutes remaining in the 
first quarter, both teams ex- 
changed threes. The teams 
would continue to battle, 
and eventually junior 
guard Lexie Scholtz would 
hit an impressive shot be- 
yond the arc, extending 
their lead to 15-5. 

Gettysburg responded 
with a run of their own, 
hitting all three of their fol- 
lowing shots. The score was 
tied at 17, but forward Em- 
ily Gibbons gave the Bullets 
their first lead of the game. 
Gettysburg guard Emma 
Dorshimer ended the first 
quarter with a three-pointer 
to widen the gap to 22-17. 

Gettysburg commenced 
the second-quarter scoring, 
but junior guard Madison 
McGrath responded with 
a layup to keep the game 
within five. 

The Bullets did not grow 
complacent with their four- 
point lead. Instead, they 
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Junior Lillian Scott led the Blue Jays with 19 points against Gettysburg. 
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scored the next seven points, 
putting the score at 35-24. 
Junior guard Lillian Scott 
would not let the run last 
much longer, as she fought 
through a foul to land a la- 
yup and a free throw. How- 
ever, Gettysburg ran the 
ball back down the court, 
scoring a layup to put them 
up 37-27 at halftime. 

The Bullets continued to 
assert their dominance, as 
they increased their lead to 
13. Way was able to bring 
the Jays’ deficit under 10 
with a three-pointer, but 
Gibbons put in another 
layup to create a 12-point 
cushion for the Bullets at 
the end of the third quarter. 

The Blue Jays continued 
to fight, as Scholtz scored 
the first six points of the 
fourth quarter. The junior 
helped Hopkins keep the 
game within six. 

Then the Bullets re- 
turned the favor, as they 
immediately went on a six- 
point run. With a little less 
than three minutes left of 
play, Scott drained a three, 
pushing the score to 56-45. 

With the clock ticking . 
down, Hopkins was unable 
to make up the deficit at the 
end of the game. Gettys- 
burg, going four-for-four 
on their remaining free 
throws, took the 63-55 vic- 
tory in the Centennial Con- 
ference semifinals. . 

“Madison [McGrath 
drained two huge threes 
at the end of the game, and 
Lexie [Scholtz] came up with 
a big steal, and I think those 
plays really showed how 
hard we fought through the 
game,” Cole said. 

Despite the loss, several 
Jays posted notable per- 
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formances. Scott, Way and 
McGrath all tallied double- 
digit points, with 19, 10 and 
10, respectively. Addition- 
ally, Scholtz recorded a 
team-high 10 rebounds. 

Cole reflects on the 
team’s growth throughout 
this season and looks for- 
ward to further developing 
the team next year. 

“Our team came into 
the season really frustrated 
about our defense, and we 
really made huge strides on 
that front,” Cole said. “We 
also figured out how to be 
more cohesive as a team, 
and I think we are all look- 
ing forward to keep devel- 
oping our relationships on 
and off the floor through- 
out the next year.” 

Head coach Katherine 
Bixby is now the first coach 
in Centennial Conference 
history to guide two dif- 
ferent teams, Hopkins and 
Dickinson College, to the 
semifinals. This season was 
Bixby’s first with the Jays. 

“Playing for Coach 
Bixby this year has been a 
pleasure,” Cole said. “It’s 
easy to see her going out of 
her way to develop a posi- 
tive relationship with each 
one of us. She was hard on 
us when it came to playing 
better defense and playing 
as a team, and she also ap- 
plauded us when we ex- 
ecuted things well or grew 
as a team.” 

For next year, Hopkins al- 
ready has an leg up against 
their Conference foes, as the 
Jays have no seniors gradu- 
ating. With the seven-man 
junior class having a sea- 
son's worth of leadership ex- 
perience, the team will have 
a strong foundation. 
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M. and W. Track teams | 
defend Conference titles 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


This past weekend, the 
men’s and women’s track 
teams had a historical per- 
formance at the Centennial 
Conference Championships 
hosted by Ursinus College. 
The Blue Jays headed to Col- 
legeville, Pa. to defend their 
indoor Conference titles. 

The men captured their 
sixth straight Centennial 
Conference Indoor Cham- 
pionship on Sunday, de- 
feating the second-place 
Haverford College Fords by 
a huge margin and setting a 
new Centennial Conference 
record for most team points 
in a championship meet. 

Meanwhile, the women 
took their eighth straight 
Conference title, besting 
second-place Haverford by 
the second largest margin 
in Conference history. 

Junior Tasha Freed ad- 
dressed the team’s mind- 
set going into Conference 
Championships. 

“The main goal going 
into Conferences was to 
score more points than we 
ever have before, get as 
many people to qualify for 
NCAAs and to be support- 
ive teammates,” she said. 

Both the men and the 
women proved to have ex- 
ceeded these goals this past 
weekend. 

On the men’s side of the 
competition, the Blue Jays 
swept the first two spots 
in multiple sprint events. 
Sophomore Charlie Guan 
won the 60-meter hurdles, 
setting a new school record 
of 8.49 seconds. Guan was 
followed by classmate Mat- 
thew Su, who took second. 
Su also competed in the 
long jump, winning with a 
distance of 6.91 meters. 

The Blue Jays also took 
the first two spots in the 
60-meter dash: Junior Alex 
Mollick and senior Ilan 
Rich took first and second, 
respectively, earning 18 
points for Hopkins. 

Mollick then won the 
200-meter dash, in another 
1-2 sweep for the Jays, fin- 
ishing with a time of 22.92 
seconds. Junior Eric Ali- 
mena finished just behind 
his teammate with a time 
of 23.18. In the 400-meter 
dash, senior Zach Shel- 
ley finished second overall 
with a time of 51.12. 

In the mid-distance 
events, the Blue Jays had a 
strong showing in both the 
mile and the half-mile, led 
by junior Scott Pourshal- 
chi, who took fourth with 
a time of 4:17. The junior’s 
time is good enough to put 
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him at 37th in the nation 
this season. 

Then, in the 800-me- 
ter run, the Blue Jays took 
third and fourth place as 
sophomore Jack Armand 
and senior Colton Takata 
crossed the line in 1:58.07 
and 1:58.21, respectively. 

The team also had a 
strong showing in the 
4x800 relay. The relay team, 
made up of Takata, junior 
Giacomo Taylor and sopho- 
mores Brett Wolfinger and 
Vipul Bhat, took first place 
by just breaking the eight- 
minute barrier and cross- 
ing the line in 7:59.21. 

Leading the men in the 
distance events were junior 
Ollie Hickson and _ senior 
Charles Thornton, who took 
fourth and fifth, respective- 
ly, in the 5,000-meter run. 

Some highlights on the 
field for the men included 
a win in the triple jump by 
freshman Royal Doolittle, 
who jumped a distance of 
13.66 meters. Junior Grant 
Mosser won the heptathlon 
with 4,484 points. Senior 
teammate Matt Fischetti 
finished in second place 
with 4,179 points. 

Meanwhile, on the wom- 
en’s side, the Blue Jays had 


strong showings in almost | 
every event on the week- | 
end. In the mid-distance | 
events, junior Erin Brush | 
kicked things off for the Jays | 
with a first-place finish in | 
the 800-meter run, crossing | 


Baseball splits in a double header to open season 


the line in 2:16, making her 
the 22nd fastest 800-meter 
runner in the nation so far 
this season. 

In the mile, sophomore 
Caelyn Reilly tallied eight 
more points for the Blue 
Jays with a second-place 
finish in the event. Reilly 
finished only 0.08 seconds 
behind the first-place fin- 
isher, crossing the line with 
a time of 5:07.59. 

In what was probably 
the most stacked race of 
the day, the Blue Jays swept 
the top five spots in the 
3000-meter run. Winning 
the race, Freed crossed the 
line in 9:50, clocking a giant 
personal best in the event. 

“We had a really tight 
pack of girls in the 3K this 
year, and any of us could 
have won,” Freed ex- 
plained. “We were focusing 
more on taking control of 
the race and running it as 
a pack in hopes of all of us 
qualifying for NCAAs.” 

Freed’s time is now the 
eighth-fastest performance 
in the country so far this 
indoor season. 

Just behind Freed was 
sophomore Rebecca Grusby, 
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Senior Jenn Su won all pentathlon events to set a new school record. 
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W. Basketball falls in 
the semifinals 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team took on 
the top-seeded Gettys- 
burg team in the semifinal 
round of the Centennial 


Last year, the Hopkins baseball team 
had a 21-game winning streak and 
ended their season with a Centennial 
Conference title and a trip to the 
NCAA Tournament. This year, they 
enter the 2018 season ranked first in 
the Centennial Conference. 
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MAB Basketball wins Conference 


Athlete of the Week: 
Erin Chen 


Sophomore fencer Erin 
Chen, the Sabre team cap- 
tain, has been one of the best 
on the team since her fresh- 
man year. The News-Letter 


Baseball vs. Rutgers-Camden: | 


CALENDAR 


Friday: 
M. Basketball vs. La Roche: 7:30 p.m. 


Saturday: 
T&F @ ECAC Championshy 


Lacrosse vs. Princeton: 6:00 p.m. 


NBA players must 
continue to speak up 


Fox News reporter Lau- 
ra Ingraham recently told 
LeBron James to “shut up 
and dribble.” Columnist 
Matthew Ritchie weighs 
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Champion- 
ship, ultimately losing 63- 


Pace B11 son this year. 


had the chance to talk to 
Chen about her stellar sea- 
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in on the role NBA play- 
ers take on as activists and 
spokespeople. 
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By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins baseball team 
hosted the St. John Fisher 
Cardinals in a season-open- 
ing doubleheader. The Jays 
would finish the day with a 
1-1 record, defeating St. John 
Fisher 7-1 in the first game 
before losing to the Cardi- 
nals 10-4 in the second. 

This result mirrored last 
year’s season opener: The 
Blue Jays split games with 
St. John Fisher to start off 
their 2017 season as well. 

After a scoreless first in- 
ning, the Jays took the first 
lead of the day in the sec- 
ond inning, following an 
RBI from sophomore sec- 
ond baseman Mike Eberle. 
St. John Fisher tied up the 
score with a run of their 
own in the fourth inning. 

However, . the _ score 
would not stay tied for long. 
With senior catcher Alex 
Darwiche on third base, 
sophomore infielder Nathan 
Davis on second and sopho- 
more infielder Dillon Bow- 
man on first, senior center 
fielder Chris DiGiacomo 
stepped up to the plate to 
pinch-hit for fellow senior 
outfielder Colby Wilson. 

Because DiGiacomo 
took last season off to play 
at the IMG Sports Acad- 
emy in Florida, this was his 
first at-bat for Hopkins in 
nearly two years. His triple 
brought three runners home 
to put the Jays up 4-1. An ad- 
ditional double from sopho- 
more outfielder Chris Festa 


allowed the Jays to end the 
inning 5-1. 

DiGiacomo __ discussed 
his performance in his first 
collegiate game back. 

“It felt awesome just 
being out there with my 
teammates again, and _ it 
was an even better feeling 
to be able to pick up my 
team in a big situation like 
that,” DiGiacomo said. “I 
was really excited to help 
us get the win.” 

The Jays would score 
twice more in the seventh 
inning, bringing the fi- 
nal score to 7-1. The pitch- 
ing team of juniors Sean 
McCracken and Josh He- 
jka would combine for 10 
strikeouts. Meanwhile, 
senior pitcher Nick Burns 
would close out the game 
in the ninth inning on 
three plays. 

The second game start- 
ed a little more slowly. It 
would not be until the fifth 
inning that a runner from 
either team scored. St. John 
Fisher got on the board first 
with three runs. Their mo- 
mentum would continue 
into the sixth inning as 
seniors Jack Vivinetto and 
Scott Eisenmenger each 
contributed two RBIs for 
the Cardinals. The Blue 
Jays entered the seventh in- 
ning trailing by seven. 

With Festa and junior out- 
fielder Tim Kutcher on base, 
senior captain Zach Jaffe hit 
a home run, narrowing the 
Cardinals’ lead to four. 

Jaffe, who missed last 
year’s season because of a 
broken arm, discussed how 
it felt to be on the field again. 
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“The home run was 
pretty surreal, considering 
I missed my junior season,” 
he said. 

Jaffe’s home run would 
not be enough to seal the 
Jays a victory. St. John 
Fisher would score an ad- 
ditional three runs in the 
following inning, bring- 
ing their lead back up to 
seven. 

With bases loaded in the 
eighth inning, DiGiacomo 
earned a walk to score the 
Jays another run. However, 
that would end the Blue 
Jays’ scoring for the day, as 
the second game ultimately 
ended in a 10-4 victory for 
St. John Fisher. 

Despite the loss, multiple 
Blue Jays had the opportu- 
nity to step onto the mound. 
Senior pitcher Alex Ross led 
the campaign by holding 
the Cardinals to zero runs 
for nearly five straight in- 
nings. Following Ross were 
juniors Harrison Folk and 
is Donohue and_ fresh- 
men Jake Griffin and Brent 
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Hopkins split a doubleheader against St. John Fisher to open the season. 


Peterson. A series of juniors, 
including Jack Bunting, Da- 
vid Glass, and Séamus Ry- 

an-Johnson, closed the day 
off for Hopkins. 

The series between the 
Cardinals and the Jays 
now stands at 3-2 in favor 
of the Blue Jays. The team, 
however, was not discour- 
aged by the 1-1 start to 
their season and is look- 
ing forward to future im- 
provement. 

“We feel very confident 
about the season but know 
we have a lot to work on, 
especially defensively. 
St. John Fisher is a really 
good team, so we can’t be 
too upset with the double- 
header split,” Jaffe said. 
“We know that the poten- 
tial for an incredible sea- 
son is there.” 

The Blue Jays will return 
to Babb Field to host the 
Baltimore Invitational next 
weekend, playing succes- 
sive games against Ru 
Camden and Cortland State 
on Saturday and Sunday. 
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